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Free Gifts for Your Christmas List 


Earn your gifts this Christmas. 
All it requires is a little of your time and effort. 


Tue American Girt as a Christmas present for their daughters. 
gift cards with which we will supply you. 


Tue American Girt will give them to you for securing new subscribers. 
Girls will be glad to subscribe, and their mothers will welcome 


They will appreciate the charming Christmas 


When you have secured a new subscriber send us at once her name and address and the correct amount of 


money ($1.50 for a yearly subscription, or $2.00 for 2 years). 


the amount towards the premium you designate. 


Handkerchief 


A khaki handkerchief will make 
a most popular gift. It is the little 
touch that carries out the uniform 
effect. Linen or cotton, embroid- 
ered in black with trefoil seal. 


Given for securing one new 
yearly subscription to The 
American Girl. 


Official Girl Scout 

neckerchief. Half 

square (cut on diagonal) of high grade mer- 

cerized cotton; trefoil emblem in black. Comes 

in following colors: green, purple, dark blue, 

light blue, khaki, pale yellow, cardinal, black, 
and yellow. Specify the shade you wish. 


Given for securing 1 new yearly 
subscription to The American Gir!. 


Girl Scouts, Leaders, Commis- 
sioners, Council Members and 
other persons actively interested 
in Girl Scouting now may have a tiny golden trefoil to wear when 
not in uniform. Just like the Tenderfoot pin, only smaller in the 
size you see above. Gold filled. If you choose this premium to 
give to a Girl Scout friend. be sure to tell us her name. Pins are 
given only to Girl Scouts and we must check her name with our 
records. 


Given for securing 1 new yearly subscription to The 
American Girl. 


Trefoil seal ring in attractive velvet 
lined box. Sizes 3-9. 


10k gold given for securing 10 
new yearly subscriptions or 8 
new two-year subscriptions. 
Silver for 4 new yearly 
subscriptions or 3 new 
two-year subscriptions. 


‘ 


Knife 


Knife with trefoil seal, stag handle, and large 
blade of finest steel, which takes an edge. Has 
screw-driver, bottle and can opener, punching 
blade and ring for belt. Men and boys, as well 
as Girl Scouts, will appreciate this piece of 
equipment. Anybody who knows and wants a 
good knife will value it. 


Given for securing 4 new yearly sub- 
scriptions to The American Girl or 3 
new two-year subscriptions. 


Begin now to earn premiums. 
For a complete list of our premiums see page 49 of the October American Girt. 


Her magazine will start at once and we will credit 
This is the best magazine season. 


Wrist Watch 


This Ingersoll radiolite wrist watch is a 
reliable timepiece that tells time day or night 
on account of its luminous face. It is attrac- 
tive in appearance, with its gun-metal finish 
and suede wrist strap. An appropriate, use- 
ful present for any one, whether a Girl Scout 
or not. 


Given for obtaining 11 new yearly 
subscriptions to The American 
Girl, or 8 two-year subscriptions. 


A whistle will make an appropriate small gift for the toe of 
some Girl Scout's stocking. It comes with gun-metal finish, 
marked with trefoil emblem. Has ring for attaching to belt hook 
or lanyard. Useful for troop meet- 
ings or summoning help in emer- 
gencies. Has good clear tone. 


Given for securing 1 new 
yearly subscription to The 
American Girl. 


Inspeo! sewing kit will be a handy present for any one. It con- 
tains pins, self-threading needles, one spool khaki thread, and 
thimble, which is top of kit when 
closed. This sewing kit is useful 
for a school girl's desk, to tuck 
~~ in the week-end bag, or for camp. 
2 } The men of your family will wel- 
; come its self-threading needles 
for their hunting or motor camp- 

ing kits. Easy to earn. 


Given for only 1 new year- 
ly subscription to The 
American Girl. 


Official Girl Scout station- 
ery; 24 sheets of excellent 
quality cream-colored writing 
paper with envelopes to 
match. Paper stamped in 
brown with silhouette draw- 
ing, featuring trefoil seal. A 
most popular item of equip- 
ment, due to its attractive- 
ness, and the Girl Scout touch 
it adds to letters. 


Given for 2 new yearly 
subscriptions to The 
American Girl or 1 new 
two-year subscription. 
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A ‘Sunset’ Christmas 








= 
22 Glorious 
| 


| COLORS 

| All fast! 

| Pink Light Blue 

| Old Rose Blue 

} Scarlet Blue 

| Cardinal Navy Blue 

Wine Black 
Sand Gray 

|| Khaki Taupe 
Yellow Heliotrope 
Orange Purple 
Light Brown Light Green 
Dark Brown 


By different combinations 
of the above colors you 
can make any of the new 


fashionable shades. 




















A dozen gifts may issue resplendent in Sunset colors. 
Plan a scarf to match the school or outing suit of your 
friend; a handkerchief—particularly a silk one done in 
batik ; or tied and dyed, so popular just now—for a partic- 
ular dress of hers; a table runner or dresser scarf to har- 
monize with her room; a bridge, breakfast, or tea set for 
your Mother—or your friend's Mother—in her favorite 
color. Scarves of pineapple cloth are particularly attrac- 
tive in delicate greens, rose or pencil blue for a blonde 
friend; and in brilliant orange, russet brown, or clear, 
juicy red for a brunette. 


Just a hint by the way -——besides matching colors, you can 
plan good combinations; rose and blue, gray or green; 
orange and green or blue; or, more difficult, two shades of 
the same color, but be sure it is the same, just lighter and 
darker. 


Create your own combinations—express your “ego” 
colorwise. Youll enjoy using Sunset dyes because they 
are so effective and the results always satisfactory. 


You'll find Sunset Soap Dyes carried by all the best Drug 
and Department stores—and many grocery stores too— 
a request for a “Tied and Dyed” folder or “The Season's 
Colors” will gladly be complied with. 
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If a thing's worth doing at all, it’s 
worth doing well—and in dyeing that 
means ““Sunset’’ every time. 


NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Girls 





have chosen these books and these 
authors for their own 


FIREWEED 
by Ethel Cook Eliot 


The story ofa girl who wanted to be an 
actress — and saw her chance — and took 
it. $1.75 


THE VANISHING 
COMRADE 
by Ethel Cook Eliot 


Mystery and a bit of remance make 
this a story you’ll want to read more 
than once. $1.75 


MISTRESS MADCAP 
by Edith Bishop Sherman 


An energetic, patriotic girl living dur- 
ing the stirring days of the Revolution 
could find quite a lot-to do, and Mehit- 
able was reckless as well. $1.75 


THE PERILOUS SEAT 
by Caroline Dale Snedeker 


A story of ancient Greece, about a 
daughter of the priest of Delphi, who, 
when she became Pythia, or seeress of 
the oracle, saved Greece by prophecies 
she herself invented. $1.75 


CRICKET 
by Forrestine C. Hooker 


A little girl of the old West managed to 
find quite a lot of excitement around the 
army post on the frontier where her 
father was stationed $1.75 


LOYAL MARY 
GARLAND 
by Loretta Ellen Brady 


How the ‘‘mill giri’’ lived up to her 
name and won a place for herself in the 
new highschool in Sequoia, Cal. $1.75 


THE TREASURE AT 
SHADY VALE 
by Christine Whiting Parmenter 


The small boy found the treasure part- 
ly because of his genius for tumbling 
into things. Lots of fun and a good 
story here. $1.75 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Garden City, New York 


CHI-WEE 
by Grace Moon 


Chi-Wee is a little Indian girl who lives 
in a great stone pueblo high on the 
mesa top above the desert. She has in- 
teresting adventures that are different. 


$2.00 
MARTY-LU 
by Mary Dickinson Donahey 


Marty-Lu was a born manager, which 
was lucky for the four that were left 
with a roomy old house and almost no 
money. $1.75 


GIRLS IN THE HIGH 
SIERRAS 
by Katharine Ellis Barrett 


Really a book of travel in the moun- 
tains, for any girl who likes to know 
about all outdoors. $2.00 


WIDE-OPEN EYE 
by Nina Purdy 


Tells about Robin up to her twelfth 
birthday. She lived on a farm and invent- 
ed wonderful plays for herself. $1.50 
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MERRY 
CHRISTMAS! 


From “The American Girl’’ 


Our Christmas greeting to you is a promise —that 
every issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL which you receive 
during 1926 shall have in it stories by the most pop- 


ular authors writing for girls today. 


We promise 


you further—that every issue shall bring you news of 
what interesting girls are doing. 


Just to prove it— 


We mention our mystery ser- 
ial, now running—that house- 
‘wea. d in which a_ valuable 

racelet disappears. So dense a 
mystery is not to be solved over- 
night nor in one issue. For two 
months, Waul and Dyke, Inc. will 
bring you delight and clues. 
And side by side with Jane 
Dyke, the boarding school 
heroine, comes another girl 
who never heard of a boarding 
school but who knew Indians 
and stockades instead—Becky 
Landers, the, pioneer girl. 


Ralph Henry Barbour 


Don't forget Ralph Henry 
Barbour is to have a story in 
our January issue. Yes, it’s an . 
athletic story with a hockey 
game, full of exciting moments. 
But there are some exciting 
moments on the side-lines, too. 
A certain girl is there, looking 
at two boys, one on each rival 
team. In her pocket is a dill 
pickle. Whoever heard of such 
a thing? Ralph Henry Barbour 
did. And you will see the 
point of that pickle when you 
read his story. 
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HE GHRISTMAS JIINNER 


, mm now is come the joyful’st feast! 

Let every man be jolly, 

Kache roome with yvie leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 

Now all our neighbours’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning ; 

Their ovens they with bak’d meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 

Without the door let sorrow lie, 

And if, for cold, it hap to die, 

We'll bury ’t in a Christmas pye, 

And evermore be merry.” 


—W ithers’s Juvenilia, 





clare acta ch ba cbacts cha obe ctacba ctacks clack abach chocboy, 
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Begznning the Stirring Adventures of Becky Landers 


Becky's Christmas Turkey 


“Injuns! Get into the fort!” 

No new cry, this, to Becky 

Landers, that pioneer girl of 
old Kentucky 


ECKY LAN- 
DERS, be- 
ing the man 


of the family, knew 
that if there was to 
be turkey on the 
Christmas dinner 
table, she would 
have to provide it. 
And the younger 
members of the 
household had de 
creed turkey. With a 
Ted, aged seven, and 
Ruth, aged five and 
a half, the point was 
already settled. 

Their mother 
only said, “It would 
be nice to give them 
what they want at 
Christmas time. 
There’s so little we 
give the children in 
Kentucky — except 
peril.” Her blue 
eyes misted with 
sorrow. 

Becky’s throat 
contracted sharply. 
She could not ac- 
custom herself to , 
the change that had come over her once playful, merry 
mother since that terrible day when raiding Indians from 
Kaskaskia had captured Rodney. Mrs. Landers was a 
devoted and a companionable mother to all her children, 
but her eldest, Rodney, had been a little closer to her than 
the others; perhaps because her husband’s death had made 
her so much more dependent upon her son. On the frontier 
a boy of sixteen was a man, a soldier, a provider, and a 
strong arm of protection for the women and children not 
of his household alone, but of his settlement. And in these 
first years of the Revolution when, on the Atlantic sea- 
board, two opposing ideals of government grappled like 
giants towering and swaying against the flushing dawn-sky 
of Freedom, a blood-red shadow was cast over Kentucky. 
That fierce warrior and prophet, Dragging Canoe, had 
warned the first white men who had purchased land in the 
red man’s “Beloved Old Fields”—which is the meaning of 
the name Kentucky—that they would find it “a dark and 
bloody ground.” Ever since the planting of the first settle- 
ment, the Indians from all sides had been doing their best 
to fulfil Dragging Canoe’s prophecy. Whole settlements 
had been wiped out, and men, women, and children slain 
or carried away to whatever fate the whim of their captors 
might dictate—some to be murdered on the march in a 
moment of angry caprice, others to be burned in the Indian 


Becky 

















By CONSTANCE LINDSAY 
SKINNER 


Illustrations by William Fisher 


towns in celebration of the victory, and 
a few to be saved and adopted into the 
tribe. 

“Mother,” Becky said, gently, “we 
all know how the Indians love strength 
and courage and a _ handsome look. 
Those who came here as friends always 
admired Rod so much because he was 
so tall and straight, and could run and 
jump and shoot and wrestle as well as 
any of their own boys. They didn’t kill 
Rod, mother. I know they didn’t. | 
just know it.” 
She kissed her mother, then went 
swiftly across the 
kitchen, took down 
her rifle, slung her 
powder horn round 
her neck and her 
shot pouch at her 
waist ; and, after ad- 
justing her beaver 
cap somewhat rak- 
ishly over her mass 


| of brown curls, she 
4 7° i“ turned in the door- 
— is way and said: 
“aN ; y'' Ag Now for the 
\¥ : , Christmas turkey! 
’ > “Becky,” her 
: | ; mother called after 









) her anxiously, “don’t 


_ go out of sight.” 
Becky waved her 
hand and tramped swiftly on. Mother always said that; 
poor, grieved, terrified mother. But, as Becky knew, deer 
and turkey and buffalo did not come nosing up against the 
walls of the fort offering to replenish the harassed white 
men’s larder. As her friend, the old scout Simon Kenton, 
often said: 

“Food’s for life; an’ if you want food in Kaintuck today, 
you've got to risk your life to git it.” 

It did not seem at all strange to Becky Landers that she 
should be setting off on this crisp, white, sunny twenty- 
fourth of December with a man’s rifle over her shoulder on 
the dangerous quest for turkey, instead of hanging be- 
ribboned packages on a tree or stitching lace flounces on a 
party dress as most other girls of fifteen might be doing at 
that time. Becky had never had a “party dress,” possibly 
she had never even seen a lace flounce; and the preparation 
of any jolly entertainment in the protection and security of 
a civilized home was an experience she had never known. 
Becky’s dress in winter was a long-fringed deerskin jerkin 
over deerskin or fur short trousers and leggings. Her 
boots were moccasins. In the summer she wore a one-piece 
linsey-woolsey frock of her own or her mother’s spinning. 
She danced almost as much perhaps as any belle in the 
proud social heights of Charleston or Philadelphia; but in 
every gay turn of the old English country dance she knew 
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Becky dropped down behind a log, propped her heavy long-barreled 





precisely where her rifle hung on the log wall. She could 
reach it in a few lithe wildcat leaps if the door flung open 
to let some breathless messenger shout: 

“Injuns! Get into the fort!” 

Or if, across the fiddler’s merry tune, cut the low, chill- 
ing “‘Hooh-yeh-hooh-oo” of the warwhoop. In a city or a 
safe country village, Becky Landers would have been called 
a tomboy, because she had always been fonder of boys’ 
sports than of girlish amusements. On the frontier, her 
swift running and jumping, her good marksmanship, and 
her native intelligence on the trail—what we might call 
her good scout work—and her utter fearlessness had given 
her enviable fame. From Boonesborough and Harrodsburg 
to Crab Orchard the settlers knew the name of Becky 
Landers and respected it. To Becky, herself, she seemed 
in no way remarkable. She was without vanity and she 
had a very practical mind. When Indians had killed her 
father, as the caravan of which the Landers family was a 
part came through Cumberland Gap into Kentucky, her 
brother Rodney, two years older than herself, had become 
the head of the family, its provider and protector. When, 
later, other savages from Kaskaskia, had captured Rodney 
and taken him away, it had devolved on Becky to become 
the man of the family. She was that man to the best of 
her ability. 

So far from admiring herself, Becky was reckoning her 
limitations as she set out after her Christmas turkey. She 
could hunt, yes; but she could not fight. When the fron- 
tiersmen of Maybrook took the warpath themselves to 
assist some other settlement in driving off the Indian bands 
which the British Governor Hamilton, of Detroit, sent 
down on Kentucky from time to time, she was never mus- 
tered among the warriors. They called her a “girl” then. 
The warpath was “no place for girls!” How could she 
ever hope to find Rod if they would not let her go with 
George Rogers Clark and his men when they made their 
planned raid on Kaskaskia? Becky had heard of the plans 


rifle against it, took careful aim, and fired 


Clark said that 
the settlements in Kentucky could not stand if they re- 
mained solely on the defensive. He was for the bold stroke! 

“If Virginia will only send me the powder and lead I’ve 
asked for,” he had told Simon Kenton, “I’ll take two 
hundred and fifty men and rush down on Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes and capture them before the enemy know we're 


of that notable young Kentucky soldier. 


there! They are the keys of the Illinois country. With 
them I’ll go on and lock out the British at Detroit. Some 
say it’s not Governor Hamilton but that queer, sallow- 
faced devil, Major Hay, who is responsible for this Indian 


business. But, whoever it is, he’ll loose no more savages 
down on Kentucky. If Virgina’ll only send me the 
powder!” 


Even several of the bravest men in Kentucky thought 
Clark’s scheme a folly and Clark himself a madman. Becky 
didn’t. They said, “He’s brave, but he’s too young to have 
much sense about a big thing like that.” 

Becky disagreed with them. To her, aged fifteen, Clark, 
who was twenty-three, was not “young.” She wished that 
she knew him, and that he lived in Maybrook, her own 
settlement, instead of Louisville, which was so far away. 

“I believe I could make him let me go on the dash to 
Kaskaskia,” she mused. ‘‘He’d understand.” 

Her mind ran on, recalling all the various things she 
had heard men say of Clark. For instance, they said how 
different he was from Daniel Boone, the other outstanding 
figure in Kentucky. Boone was much older, of course; 
and he was mild and affable, a man to be loved and trusted 
at sight, a wise man, too, intelligent, experienced. But 
Clark! Clark was the wildest “white Indian” the frontier 
had ever seen. He was fierce, violent, rash beyond all 
sanity! A man to be feared. Yet, they were forced to 
admit it, Clark was loved, too, and trusted. He was honest. 
His word was good. And he had an uncanny power over 
other men. The worst ruffians and bandits in Kentucky 
fell into line at his nod. They adored him. Then, too, 
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the women had only good words for him. He was so 
handsome, with his well set-up body, his brownish blond 
hair, his finely cut mouth and powerfully shaped head, and 
his eyes that flashed a whitish gray in anger, or, in his 
pleasant moods, were as vividly and tenderly blue as the 
spring sky. He was kind and chivalrous always to women 
of all ages; and every woman in Kentucky sang his praises. 

“T just know Clark would take me to Kaskaskia to look 
for Rod,” said Becky to herself again. 

Through the leafless boughs of the winter-stripped trees 
she could see the river. A stretch of unbroken white lay 
between the forest fringe where she stood and the bank of 
the broad stream. It had been an unusually mild winter 
thus far. The ground was only lightly thatched with 
snow ; and the river was open. The sun dropped a mellow 
warm light from a cloudless sky. Becky had walked 
rapidly for two hours and had long ago left the fort far 


behind. She knew that there was comparatively little 
danger of a raid in winter. Summer was the Indian’s war 
season. And sometimes, in the brief warm spell towards 


the end of autumn, the red men came down again for one 
last attack before winter should seal up the land. That is 
why the frontiersmen called that brief warm spell “Indian 
summer.” 

While it was not likely that a war party was lurking 
about, Becky had kept a careful lookout for Indian signs. 
So far she had not seen a human track, except those which 
marked the trail behind her. Nor had she seen a turkey. 
Now, suddenly, both human beings and turkeys appeared 
at once. On the river, swinging down midstream, she 
espied a large boat. It was apparently heading for the 
shore directly in 
front of her, and 
it was a white 
man’s boat. She 
was about to run 
across the fifty 
yards or so of 
open space to the 
landing - place 
when she caught 
sight of turkey 
feathers. There 
was her Christ- 
mas dinner, peck- 
ing through the 
snow among the 
thick bushes on 
the bank’s rim. 
She counted them. 
by tails—one tur- 
key, two, three, 
another, more 
still, a flock of a 
dozen, __ perhaps 
eighteen! And in 
a few minutes 
the boatmen 
would ground on 
the shore, startle 
the whole flock 
and send them swiftly winging over the river, perhaps, and 
high into blue heavens of unattainable desire! It was a 
terrible situation for the young hunter. The low bushes 
were so thick that she could not see the birds at all, only 
those tantalizing tails. Her only chance of bagging a 
turkey was to fire at once at the spot where, judging from 
its tail feathers, the nearest turkey should be. 

Becky dropped down behind a log, propped her heavy 
long-barreled rifle on it, steadying it with the thick moss 
pad she carried for that purpose, took careful aim, and fired. 
The result of her shot was such that her heart almost 


Fn 


“They didn’t kill Rod, mother. 


I know they didn’t. 






leaped out of her mouth. With a wild yell a dozen red- 
skins jumped up from among the bushes, their turkey 
feather headdress tossing on the air. Almost instantly one 
Indian fell, his heart pierced by a shot from the boat. More 
shots cracked from the boat; and took deadly effect. Becky’s 
mind worked as fast as her fingers which were rapidly re- 
loading her rifle, this time with more than bird shot. She 
grasped the full seriousness of her predicament. She had 
stumbled upon an ambush. Whoever the white men in 
the big boat were, the Indians had received word of their 
coming and had been lying in wait to kill them. But for 
the fact that Becky Landers was looking for a Christmas 
turkey, and had fired at a bunch of tail feathers, the white 
men would have been shot down as they landed. She 
could guess what was taking piace in the minds of the 
savages. They believed that they in their turn had been 
ambushed. The shot from behind meant to them not that 
Becky Landers was trying for a turkey, but that armed 
white men were screened in the woods. Becky knew that 
her only hope of escape was to intensify that impression. 
She must keep on firing as fast as she could reload, to dis- 
courage the Indians from rushing into her bit of forest. 
She knew that, when Indians discovered they were in a 
trap, they seldom stayed to fight ; they usually broke through 
and made off. 

Bang! her second shot rhymed with a volley from the 
boat. The savages caught up their wounded and dashed 
westward along the bank. Far down the river a large 
canoe slid out from the opposite shore to meet them. Becky. 
lay still, peering over the log’s edge, and watched their 
flight. As she lay concealed she heard a voice calling: 

‘‘Hullo-oo 
there!” A white 
man, followed by 
seven _ others, 
came up over the 
edge of the bank. 
He called again, 
“Hullo, there! 
Come on out, you 
fellows, and let’s 
shake hands with 


you.” 
‘*Hullo!’’ 
Becky’s clear 


light tones floated 
back to him, and 
gave him such a 
shock that he al- 
most dropped his 
rile; and the 
sight of Becky 
running towards 
him fleetly across 
the snowy flat 
did nothing to 
reassure him. 

“A girl!” he 
shouted, “A girl, 
by thunder!” 

“Three cheers 
for the girl!” another man cried. The men, including their 
leader, gave the cheers lustily. They laughed in mischievous 
delight as they saw her cheeks grow crimson. 

“Why, it’s Becky Landers!” 

Becky looked quickly at the speaker. Gradually, through 
the haze of her embarrassment, she recognized him, and 
then the man next to him. They were Bill Canty and 
Jeff Smoke, two ruffians who had been driven out of May- 
brook more than a year before. A sense of real fear, which 
the Indians had not inspired, came over her. Who were 

(Continued on page 42) 


I just know it!” 











Mrs. Haley 


ITH a breath-taking swoop, the big car skidded 

W sidewise down the hill and landed at the bottom 

where the road turned at a right angle, intact but 
headed in exactly the opposite direction from which it had 
been going. Alisande sat where she was, quiet and appar- 
ently calm, but to a more scrutinizing look, rather wider- 
eyed and paler than was her wont. Under the robe her 
hands might have been found clenched till the knuckles 
were white. Beside her, her father sat, still grasping the 
wheel, with a grim smile twisting under his gray moustache. 

“That settles it, Sandy!” he remarked after a breathless 
pause. “We don’t go another step on this vile clay road 
tonight.” 

The edict was a cruel blow to Alisande’s hopes, but she 
“took it standing,” so to speak. 

“That means, of course, that we can’t join mother at 
Old Point Comfort in time for her birthday tomorrow, 
then?” she questioned. 

“I’m afraid it does, honey, and, goodness knows, I’m 
sorry enough to have to disappoint you both! I'll tele- 
phone her tonight, if I can find a ’phone in this forsaken 
region, that we'll get there by tomorrow—sometime—and 
have our birthday dinner in the evening. Meantime we 
must find the nearest place where we can spend the night 
around here. Where are we, anyway? You've been fol- 
lowing our route in the Blue Book. See if you can find any- 
thing about our locality and what the prospects are of a 
hotel. If we can’t find one we’ll have to beg our way into 
a farmhouse!” 

Alisande turned to the Blue Book lying in her lap and 
began to shuffle its pages while Mr. Creighton lit a cigar 
and glanced about him at the depressing surroundings. 
Heavy pine forest shut in the road on both sides. To the 
west a deep crimson sunset sky could be glimpsed between 
the tree trunks. The car stood in a hollow at the bottom 
of an appallingly rough road of soft, wet, red clay that 
descended an abrupt hill down which they had so recently 
slid sidewise. This Virginia ‘‘red clay” is the terror and 
despair of all motorists, and is probably at its worst on 
the sixty-mile road between Richmond and Norfolk—a road 
that ‘is usually avoided, especially in the fall and winter 
months of the year, though it is the shortest cut between 
those two important places. 

“Far as I can make out,” said Alisande at last, “we're 
not very far from a little place called ‘East Kent.’ It can’t 
be more than a mile or so further on. It doesn’t say 
whether there’s any place to stay there or not.” 

Mr. Creighton made an impatient exclamation. “Well, 
I certainly was a fool to insist on taking this road when 
everyone in Richmond warned me against it! But I thought 
this car was equal to anything. I’ve learned my lesson, I 
have to admit.” He stepped on the clutch and started the 
motor. “We might as well go on to East Kent, then. 
There’s nothing back of us for five or ten miles, at least, 
so that’s our only hope. Let's trust there’ll be no more 
hills like that last one!” 

They drove on in silence. Mr. Creighton did not like 
to talk while he was driving and Alisande’s thoughts were 
busy with the disappointment she had just experienced. She 
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Susie 


had driven down from New York to Richmond with her 
father in their comfortable sedan. They had taken several 
days to make the trip, stopping over at interesting points 
so that Alisande might have the pleasure of seeing them. 
And they had planned the trip very carefully, so that they 
might join Mrs. Creighton, who was staying at a hotel at 
Old Point Comfort, on the night before her birthday and 
have the following day’s celebration together in the cus- 
tomary way. But a severe storm had delayed them over 
twenty-four hours at Richmond. And in order to make 
up his schedule, Mr. Creighton had decided that it was 
necessary to take this short route in order to be in Old 
Point Comfort at the appointed time. It had proved a 
great mistake as they had found, and he promptly voted 
against negotiating such a road any further with nightfall 
coming on and the prospect of either “turning turtle” on 
some treacherous hill or being mired in a bog at its foot. 
Alisande’s own good sense told her the wisdom of this, yet 
she felt bitterly the disappointment of not being able to be 
with her mother for the joyous reunion. However, she 
would have bitten her tongue out rather than complain. 

“You’re a good little sport, Sandy!’’ commented Mr. 
Creighton as they emerged slowly and cautiously from the 
thickly wooded section and were entering on what seemed 
to be the outskirts of a tiny village. ‘Most girls of sixteen 
would have rent the air with dismal complaints over our 
fate. You certainly have your mother’s grit and also her 
sunny disposition.” 

To Alisande there could have been no sweeter praise 
than this and she flushed with pleasure, even as she pointed 
out to her father a squat little red brick building that was 
patently the village schoolhouse. 

“It probably is, but we can’t very well stay there for the 
night!” he laughed. ‘We’ve passed one store—closed 
tight—and labelled ‘Post Office—General Store—East 
Kent,’ and one or two houses very firmly shut and dark. 
There must be something else in this flourishing town!” 

“There is,” declared Alisande. “TI see it coming in sight 
just down the road. It’s pretty big—looks as if it might 
be a hotel—or something.” 

“No chance—in this region!” muttered Mr. Creighton. 
“But it might be a farmhouse we could tackle for a night’s 
lodging.” And he steered for it hopefully. 

When they reached the foot of the steep embankment 
upon which sat the building they were aiming for, their 
hopes went up fvith a bound. For there, on a battered sign- 
board flapping in the wind was the legend, “East Kent Inn.” 
Mr. Creighton drew up the car with a deep sigh of relief. 

“Tt doesn’t look like much,” he said as they both got out, 
“but at least it’s shelter and warmth and food and beds— 
of some kind—for the night. We'll go right in and I’ll 
send someone down for the luggage.” He had turned to 
give one more glance at the car when his lips pursed in a 
low whistle. “Not a single minute too soon. We've got 
another puncture in that rear tire. We couldn’t have gone 
another quarter of a mile without wrecking it and it was 
our only ‘spare’ besides. Well, that settles it. We'll 
just have to stay here now!” 

It was a curious ménage they encountered when they had 
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knocked on the big closed door 
and been admitted by a some- 
what unkempt, tired and decid- 
edly worried looking woman. 
Yes, it was a sort of hotel, she 
said, and they did occasionally 
take transient guests, but they 
made no provisions for any. 
And it was quite evident from 
her manner that they did not 
want any, either! 

Mr. Creighton patiently ex- 
plained their predicament and urged that they would 
gladly accept any conditions—even to faring on bread and 
milk alone—if only they could be accommodated for the 
night. And all the while he talked Alisande kept watching 
a young girl of about her own age who sat by the open 
fire on the hearth, sullenly keeping her head turned away, 
yet watching furtively the new-comers all the while. Two 
other younger children, a girl and a boy, were playing 
some game on the floor. And at the other side of the hearth 
sat an aged woman, white-haired and very thin, knitting 
with astonishing speed while she watched the would-be 
guests with open interest. 

“T really don’t reckon you'd better stay. I don’t reckon 
we can make you comfortable,” faltered the younger woman 


ine 


Alisande 








uneasily. ‘You see we ain’t like a regular hotel. The 
rooms are big—and cold—and—and e 
“I’m afraid we'll just have to stay, Madam!” declared 


Mr. Creighton. ‘You see, we’ve two flat tires and no way 
of getting them repaired till morning and it’s too dangerous 
to go any further on such roads tonight. You wouldn't 
want us to have a smash-up, would you, all because you 
didn’t care to take us in?” 

Put in this fashion, the woman could scarcely refuse 
hospitality any further, and reluctantly yielded. “I reckon 
you'll have to carry up the baggage yourself then,” she 
averred. “There ain’t no men folks around tonight to do it.”’ 

As this was the least of his troubles, Mr. Creighton cheer- 
fully went down and brought up their grips and drove the 
car around into a side yard. Then, guided by the woman, 
a little kerosene lamp in her hand, Alisande and her father 
proceeded up the draughty old stairs to an upper story, and 


were shown into two great, barnlike, chilly old rooms, each 
facing the other across a wide hall. They were large 
enough to house a dozen people in each. Immense open fire- 
places let in blasts of the wind—and nothing much else. 
The scanty furniture was lost in the huge proportions of 
the rooms, and the one kerosene lamp in each gave forth but 
the feeblest illumination. Going over to one of the win- 
dows, Alisande observed that the embrasure in which it 
was set was at least a foot thick, and it gave the place a 
curiously fortresslike air. In fact, the whole surrounding 
might have been taken bodily from some queer old story, 
and she began to feel the first suggestions of weird, uncanny 
unreality. She wondered whether her father felt the same, 
but could not summon up the courage to ask. 

When they had freshened up a bit, they both descended 
to the living-room again, where the woman had said she 
would try to get them up some kind of meal. And while 
she hovered back and forth from the more remote kitchen, 
the two visitors had a chance to become acquainted with the 
rest of the family. Mr. Creighton began a conversation 
with the old lady, and Alisande naturally drifted into talk 
with the girl, who was now setting the table. 

Under Alisande’s kindly advances, the girl’s sullen man- 
ner gradually melted, and she confided that her name was 
Susie Haley and that, with her mother, brother, sister, and 
grandmother, she had always lived in this out of the way 
place. Her father had been dead a number of years. 
Alisande returned her confidences with a little account of 
herself and why they were traveling thus, and presently 
asked Susie if she went to school in this region. To which 
she received the surprising information that Susie had long 
since graduated from the school and now taught it herself, 
during the few months of the year that it was running. 
But she suddenly broke away from this subject to whisper 
to Alisande: 

“What room did Ma put you in?” 

“The middle one on the next floor,” 
very much surprised at the query. 
way it faces. Why do you ask?” 

“Ts it the one with the long, old-fashioned mirror set in 
the wall opposite the foot of your bed?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Alisande, “‘it is. 


answered Alisande, 
“I’m not sure which 


But I thought 


they all had one like it, perhaps.” 
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“No, that is the only one. I wish she had let you sleep 
downstairs. We all sleep here. No one of the family 
sleeps upstairs any more. But those two are the only ones 
up there that are furnished for guests. And the rest of us 
use the only bedrooms there are down here. But I—I 
wish you weren’t going to sleep up there.” 

“Oh, it’s quite all right,” declared Alisande cheerfully. 
“Daddy has the one right opposite. And I’m not in the 
least afraid or lonely when he’s so near.” 

“You don’t understand,” answered the girl, “and I can’t 
explain it—just now. There’s something about that room 
—especially tonight !—I’ll try to tell you later in the eve- 
ning.” And she broke off abruptly as her mother came in 
to lay the final dishes on the table and summon her unex- 
pected guests to their meal. 

Alisande’s curiosity was roused to an intense pitch by this 
partial disclosure and she felt as if she would burst if she 
couldn’t question her new friend more closely on the sub- 
ject, but events for the following hour or two gave her 
absolutely no chance. A strange air of constraint seemed 
to lie upon the entire household except for the two younger 
children, who played by themselves unconcernedly till after 
supper, when they were sent to bed in an adjoining room 
by their mother. The three older members of the family 
seemed restless and ill at ease, inclined to start at slight 
sounds and were all watchful and rather uncommunicative. 

Alisande got no chance to talk alone with the girl on the 
subject uppermost in her thoughts. After supper was cleared 
away and Mrs. Haley was washing dishes in the kitchen, 
Alisande did manage some conversation with Susie, while 
her father was again talking to the old lady by the fire. 
But she only learned that Susie was restless and unhappy 
with conditions at home. She was an ambitious girl, deeply 
interested in study and in 


ness, feebly illuminated by the usual kerosene lamp. 

“I just had to tell you this,” she began, her teeth fairly 
chattering from cold and nervous excitement. “You've been 
awfully kind to me. I don’t want to—to—well, I don’t 
want you to be frightened or hurt—or anything.” 

“But I don’t understand ” began Alisande, when 
Susie abruptly cut her short: 

“Of course you don’t—why should you? But I’ve got 
to tell you that there’s a—a reason why Ma didn’t want 
to take you in tonight. This house is—is haunted!” 

Alisande stared at her in dumb astonishment. That any- 
one could believe such an absurd thing in these enlightened 
days was more than she could fathom—even here in the 
heart of old Virginia—and a girl fairly well educated and 
of apparently good common sense beside! It was almost 
unthinkable! 

“Oh, but Susie! That’s nonsense, you know,” she had 
begun, when again Susie interrupted her, this time almost 
violently. 

“It isn’t nonsense! I know what I’m talking about. 
I’ve lived here all my life—and I’ve seen it myself—and 
heard. I won’t say it’s ‘haunted,’ if you don’t like that 
word, but something mighty strange happens here on the 
night of every November twenty-eighth, that’s tonight— 
and has for the last three years. And Granny has told us 
the story of what happened here on that same night more 
than a hundred years ago. And it was all up in that room 
you're going to sleep in!” 

At this rather unnerving piece of news, Alisande gasped, 
but managed to keep her surprise from the girl at her side. 
To tell the truth it was not fright she was experiencing, but 
the incredible fact that she might be the witness of some 
queer or occult experience—a piece of luck she had never 


dreamed would be hers. She 








furthering her all too brief 
education. She wanted to go 
to college in Richmond and 
fit herself for something bet- 
ter. But was bound down to 
teaching in this tiny district 
school, for which she _re- 
ceived little pay, and most of 
that she had to give out for 


Huiell Seaman. 
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There is only one Augusta 
No sooner 
do girls hear she has written 
another mystery story than 


managed to conceal her de- 


lighted excitement from 
Susie, however, and only 
whispered in suppressed 


tones, ‘“Tell me about it.” 
“Well, it’s this way,” 

went on Susie, “Granny has 

often told us about it, I re- 


h ses. Life held lit they clamor for it. Hor mys- ng — chalet 

xpenses. e : ’ 7 . 
wae of promise at teries are real mysteries— There was an old A 
present for the disgruntled strange, weird, unexpected, who used to live here, one 


Susie. Alisande strove to be 
sympathetic and offered to 
send Susie some of her own 
textbooks so that she might 
do some studying at home. 
And this generous thought- 
fulness seemed to melt the 
heart of Susie Haley to a 
surprising degree. Suddenly 
she turned to Alisande and 
said quite loudly, so that all 
the others might hear: 
“Come into my room a 
moment, won’t you? I want 
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of our ancestors, she was. 
Her name was Aunt Hephzi- 
bah Haley, ‘old Aunt Hepsy,’ 
they used to call her. She 
must have been a cranky old 
lady from what they tell of 
her, and very set in her ways. 
She had quite a lot of money 
for those times and _ she 
loved this old place very 
much. But she had no one to 
leave it all to but a nephew, 
that was my great-grand- 
father. She tried very hard to 


Girls still 


Busy as she is, 


But this is not all of 


Watch for it! She 








to show you some of the 
books I have there.” And 
Alisande eagerly got up to follow her new acquaintance. 

“Don’t take the young lady in there, Susie, it’s too cold!” 
called Mrs. Haley after them. But Susie, declaring they 
would be only a short time, dragged Alisande along after 
her in a strongly purposeful manner. 

It was, indeed, positively bleak in the big bedroom that 
Susie shared with her small brother and sister, who were by 
now fast asleep. But instead of taking Alisande over to 
the bookshelf, Susie drew her down on the side of the bed 
and sat shivering and whispering in the dreary semi-dark- 





make him promise that when 
she was gone, he'd put all the 
money into the place, in improvements and buying more 
land and things like that. He didn’t want to promise that 
for he had other ideas about what to do with his money. 
The old lady didn’t tell him she’d disinherit him if he 
didn’t promise to do as she wished, but she did threaten 
that if he failed to carry out her wishes, she’d come back 
and haunt him if she could possibly manage it, and not 
only him but all his descendants beside! 

Granny says that after the old lady died, Great-grandpa 
(Continued on page 43) 
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H ILDA P rubber boots to pass 
LARSON | him. Her ears 
blinked her he Cro S Dau hter burned, and some- 
eyes, which were thing round and hot 
bluer than the flower caught in the crook 
of the wild sand “ee -— of her throat, some- 
bean, and pretended  Lh2S story of a Christmas Eve, when snow thing that stifled 
not to see Larry : : : the breath out of 
Shay. But it we pelted from a raging, roaring north, was \e. and made her 


too late. He had 
stopped there at the 
windy corner by the 
village store, and 
was grinning at her, 
hands in the pockets 
of his yellow oil- 
skins, sou’wester 
tipped back on his 
head, and a taunting twist to the corner of his big broad 
mouth. 

“‘How’s the hero’s daughter?” he asked, and he laughed 
with a rumble that seemed to come out of his chest. ‘And 
how’s my friend, the hero?” 

He was a great chunk of man, this Larry Shay, with 
shoulders like a hemlock log, arms long and solid as cedar 
poles, and he walked with the swinging, deep-sea gait of a 
sailing man. Hilda ran from him whenever there was the 
chance. Why shouldn’t she? 

The others were bad enough, those other fishermen up 
and down the beach, who gave her a civil good morning 
when they met, but who despised her father. She knew 
they despised him. Didn’t they laugh when Larry Shay 


howled one of his terrible jokes across the wind-blown 
public square ? 

Now he stood in her way, feet spread out in the shoveled 
path, so she must wade in the snow over the tops of her 
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heart ache. 

The hero’s daugh- 
ter! Would they 
never have enough 
of their cruel fun? 
Hilda Larson ran, 
facing intothe wind, 
down the _ blasty 
path to the Lake 
Michigan beach and the gray, clapboard cabin that was her 
home. She ran faster, as soon as she was out of sight of 
the grinning town behind the first cedar clump, and she 
was panting when she flung open the kitchen door. 

Her father looked up, then sagged deeper into the broken 
chair behind the stove. He was a bony old man, scarcely 
so tall as his daughter, who looked a woman grown, for 
all her sixteen years. His lean face had been polished to 
walnut brown by winter gales, and his eyelids were drawn 
into tiny wrinkles to defeat flying spray and snow. 

“Well?” he said. 

“T waited; there was no mail.”’ 

“Never is.” 

He leaned forward, elbows on his knees, and peered from 
under ragged white eyebrows at his daughter. 

“You was trying again, maybe?” he said. 

Hilda tried to shake her head. She wanted to tell him 


that she had cried away all the tears in the world before 
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this. Instead, she turned toward the stove, lifted a lid, and 
stuffed in a silvery chunk of driftwood that sputtered in 
the flame. 

“Tt was that Larry Shay,” she explained. 

et 

Lars Larson sat silent a moment. His thin lips drew in, 
and his daughter heard the breath wheeze through them. 

“Him!” he said. ‘Sometimes I think I must settle him. 
He called you that again?” 

She nodded and opened the cupboard door. 

“Dinner time,” she said, and slipped into her apron. 

Now the story of Lars Larson was an old tale up and 
down that bleak Michigan coast. Here on Tamarack 
Island, where lusty fishermen made meager livings amidst 
great risks, it had been a favorite pastime on winter nights 
to repeat the yarn of Lars Larson, the seaman who was 
afraid. Ten years before, when his blue-eyed daughter had 
been a little girl, he first had arrived among them. 

Where he had come from, no one knew. It was “up 
Lake Superior way,” he said when they questioned him. 
He had chugged into the narrow harbor one summer morn- 
ing in his rackety gasoline fish boat, rented a deserted shack 
on the beach, plugged the holes in its broken windows, and 
settled down. 

“Nervous as a cat on a raft!” the fishermen described 
him. They asked him where he had set his nets before 
coming to Tamarack Island, and why he left his old fishing 
grounds, and why he came here. His voice went up in a 
little, shrill, cracked note when he tried to tell them, and 
his light eyes stared. 

“T had to go away from there—that other place where 
I was!” he would explain. “Something, it happened. A 
wreck. An ore carrier out of Duluth she was—twenty- 
eight men aboard. It was coming night when I saw it 
first. Of course I went out.” 

“Yes, you went out,” some fisherman would prompt. 
There were times he would say no more, and 
again he told jerkily, with short, strained words, the story 
of the wreck. 

“On the reef that ore carrier was, going to pieces fast. 
I took my boat. Went out. How the wind blew! 
Twice I tried to catch the line they threw. Ever hear men 
begging for their lives? I got two aboard—an en- 


‘‘But you must!”’ Hilda heard 
herself shouting. ‘Men 
drowning——"’ 


gineer and a deckhand. 
Then the wind! That 
ore carrier turned over. 
Keel up. How they 
looked, those faces of 
the men I could not 
save! I heard them 
calling in my dreams 
after that. I could not 


stay in that place. 
No!” 

The men did not 
doubt Lars Larson’s 
story then. It had hap- 
pened often before. 


Heroism is the daily 
bread of dwellers on 
the fishing coast. 

Then came another 
storm, and another ore 
barge, signaling for 
help off Tamarack 
Island. The fishermen 
ran to the life-saving 
station, which had been 
closed for the winter, 
for ice was piled along the shores and shipping rarely 
ventured that far north. 

Lars Larson ran along with them. And when the boat 
was launched and the other men tumbled aboard her, Lars 
Larson remained ashore. With closed eyes and hands across 
his ears he stood trembling among the women on the ice- 
embroidered beach. The others rowed out to the wreck, 
took off the frosted crew, and rowed ashore again, to taunt 
the father of Hilda Larson, to call him a hero mockingly, 
to despise him as a coward. 

They despised him because they thought he lied, because 
they did not believe that he ever had rowed out to a wreck 
in Lake Superior. They are simple folk, these fishers of 
the inland seas. Terror they do not understand in a man, 
and rarely see it in a woman, They do not realize that a 
great fight is a bitter draught that, once tasted, often lin- 
gers forever on the tongue. 

So they jeered at Lars Larson, and called him “the hero” 
mockingly, and Larry Shay taunted Hilda with the name 
of “the hero’s daughter.” He was a fearless fellow, this 
Larry Shay, and powerful, and cruel in his reckless strength. 
He drove his boat through howling gales to lift his fish 
nets, carried the mail to the mainland shore when ice 
clogged the water and scorned any man less robustious than 
he. A score of times Hilda Larson had run home from him. 
The hero’s daughter! It is a cruel, hard-handed shore, that 
Michigan fishing coast. The hero’s daughter! Could she 
stand it? 

Hilda turned from the stove. 
in his tipsy rocking-chair. 

“Dinner is ready,” she said. 

They ate in silence fried white fish and potatoes and 
baked apples. When he had finished, her father stood up 
stifly and looked down at Hilda. 

“You shouldn’t cry!” he told her. “Tomorrow is,Christ- 
mas. This is Christmas Eve, tonight. There will be exer- 
cises in the mission house. The missioner from Cathead 
will be here. And a Christmas tree and presents—and a 
Santa Claus.” 

Hilda evaded him. 

“We'll have rabbit for dinner tomorrow,” she said. 

“And tonight you go to the exercises?” her father 
asked. There was insistence in his tone. 


Her father still hunched 
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“No.” 

“Tt will be fine! —Two hundred candles for the tree!” 

“You know who will be Santa Claus? Why, Larry 
Shay!” 

“Oh!” he said and sat down by the window. 

Hilda did not speak again while she washed the dishes. 
When they were done she went into her own room, closed 
the door, and flung herself down upon her bed. 

Where did all the tears come from? The hero’s daughter! 

It was the wind that awakened her. Dusk seeped through 
the window. The fire in the kitchen must be out, it was 
so cold. The wind grasped the corners of the warped house 
and shook them in a mighty, angry grip. It stamped with 
icy boots across the roof, pommeled the door, groaned in 
the eaves, shrieked at windows and around the chimney top. 

“Father!” 

Hilda glanced into the kitchen. Where could he have 
gone in such a gale? To town? He had taken his slicker 
and sou’wester’ and his wool gloves. And the key to the 
net house down at the harbor. The wind cried again. Hilda 
swung around toward the window. What was that sound? 
What? 

It couldn’t be! Yet—it was! 

From far across snowy Lake Michigan hummed a dis- 
tant, melancholy note, long drawn and ominous, like a 
demon’s snore. Again—again—again! 

“Continuous blasts!” Hilda cried. 
tress!” 

She tugged on her own rubber boots, tight and wet with 
melted snow, folded a scarf twice about her throat, snapped 
fast the buckles of her yellow oilskin slicker, buttoned the 
strap of the sou’wester under her cold chin. She wrestled 
the wind for possession of the door, pulled it 
shut after her, and faced into the merciless 
afternoon. 

Christmas Eve! Snow out of the raging, roar- 
ing north pelted against her. Frozen spray, flung 
far inland from the ice-heaped shore, stung her 
eyes, bit sharp as cat’s teeth into her cheek, bur- 
rowed through her clothes, The lake, thrashing 
along its beaches, drummed like many batteries 
of artillery. Hilda leaned into the wind, felt 
it press her back; she pushed against it. 

The steamer, off in a mad dance of snow and 
water and ice, cried again for help. Wreck! 
On Christmas Eve! And where could her 
father be? 

The town already had heard the wail of the 
wounded vessel. Fishermen in icy oilskins were 
rolling back the-doors of the boathouse at the 
coast guard station. The captain of the guard 
crew, who must stay at his post in winter even 
after the station is closed, directed them with 
husky yells. 

Ice heaped so high before the station doors 
that Hilda could not see the life-boat. On a 
knoll of sand behind the net houses fishermen’s 
wives watched the men of the town. They 
stood close together and did not speak. Hilda 
avoided them. Why should she let them stare 
at her as if she were some strange animal out 
of the cedar swamps? Yet she dared not go 
near the men. Wasn’t that Larry Shay right 
now, with his big mouth open? 

But where was her father? He was not with 
the fishermen. He was not with the women in 
the snow. Could he have hidden? Run? Was 
he so great a coward after all? 

She peered again at the men on the beach, at 


“A steamer! Dis- 


«‘It’s Christmas Eve, father! You’re not a coward, like 
Larry Shay!”’ 





Captain Harkner of the coast guard, at the Olsons and 
Carlsons and Nelsons and Petersons and Hartungs, yes, and 
Larry Shay, swinging sharp axes against huge heaps of 
shore ice, chopping a path for the life-boat. Again the 
wrecked steamer cried for help, nearer this time. For an 
instant the rescuers halted their work, listening. 

Hilda squinted her eyes, to look through swirls of snow, 
through flying, frozen spume, out across the deep, black, 
thrashing treachery of the lake. And while she looked, a 
giant wind ripped apart the snow cloud. 

Half a mile off shore, tilted upon the grinding teeth of 
Tamarack reef, rolled a long, black, wooden freighter. She 
lay low in the water. Already her bow had slid off the 
reef and running breakers leaped triumphantly over her 
pilot house. 

“Look!” Hilda screamed. 
There she is!” 

The daughter of Lars Larson scrambled across the tipsy 
planks on the footbridge above the dam, ploughed into the 
laboring group of fishermen and gripped Captain Harkner 
by his frozen sleeve. 

“Off there—on the reef!” 

The men halted their chopping. The life-boat still lay 
in her cradle, her nose through the boathouse door. Shore 
ice stood three times as high as the tallest man. Captain 
Harkner stared down the runway and out to the open 
lake. He looked perplexed. 

“Going down fast!” he muttered. 

“It’s too late now!” Larry Shay cried. “Can’t get this 
boat out—be dark in another half hour. Can’t make it!” 

Captain Harkner nodded. 

(Continued on page 52) 


“Captain Harkner! Look! 
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‘“‘I had come to the same conclusion about Marie’s guilt half an hour ago,’’ was Miss Collins’s short reply 
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CHAPTER III 
Jane Breaks Bounds 


ANE wished actual- 
J ly, it would come 
again, that quickly 
drawn breath, that creak- 
ing board. Almost any- 
thing would be better than 
this dead stillness combined 
with her certain knowledge 
that someone was watching 
her from the black shadows 


at her back. She turned 


her head at last and, half 





Will Jane Dyke, the boarding school 


girl, be successful in solving the prob- 


lem of the house party’s vanished brace- 
let? For answer, read this, the third 
installment of our new mystery serzal 


By ETHEL COOK ELIOT 
Illustrations by Douglas Ryan 


For the story of what has happened so far, see page 37 
16 


rising from the chair, with 
her hands clutching _ its 
arms, she whispered into 
the silence, as upstairs a lit- 
tle earlier she had whis- 


pered into the wind, 
““Who’s there ?” 
The shadows moved 


then; or part of what she 
had thought shadow moved. 
A man came around and 
stood facing her. It was 
Mr. Waul. Jane breathed 
a deep sigh of relief and 
sinking back looked up at 
him, where he stood plain 
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in the firelight now, with amusement, not unmixed, how- 
ever, with exasperation. “So it’s only you!” she exclaimed. 
“What are you doing here?” 

He seemed more than a little taken back by her manner 
as he replied, “Yes, it’s only I. I’m detecting. And you?” 

Jane chuckled. “Me, too,” she confided. “I’m here to 
get ideas. At the scene of the crime and all that, you 
know.” 

Mr. Waul looked at her perplexed. His voice, too, was 
perplexed when he said, “But really, Miss Dyke, this 
affair is no laughing matter. In fact, it’s a matter for the 
police and not my business at all. Or yours—or is it 
yours?” 

Jane paid no attention to his addition of the question, 
“Or is it yours?” It seemed irrelevant to her, meaning 
little. She answered his first statement. “Yes, I suppose 
it is for the police,” she agreed. “But since Mrs. Merri- 
man won’t call them in, and 
since it is so truly serious— 






priated the bracelet would have been altogether too obvious, 
and that his having dared attempt such a bold and open act 
was altogether inconceivable. No. Whoever had taken 
the bracelet had certainly proceeded in a much more subtle 
and sly manner than any that would have b-en possible to 
Donald King, seated as he was seated the whole time. 

“Well, what do you think yourself then?” Jane asked 
after a little, with real impatience, for Mr. Waul had fallen 
into an abstracted mood, even while he still looked at her. 
She doubted whether he was aware that she had stopped 
talking. 

“IT think? I? Oh!” He laughed. “Nothing absolutely 
definite,” he told her. “But enough. Only—only, well, 
it’s just about unbelievable that the one I suspect could 
have done such a thing. It’s the motive I’m looking for 
now. That, I am trusting, will turn the theft not into a 
theft at all but into some sort of an ill-conceived hoax. 
Only it’s a horrid shame to 
bother Miss Collins so. At 





well, I thought I might as 
well set my brains to work, 
too.” 

Mr. Waul pulled up a 
chair, near to Jane, and sat 
down on the arm of it. 
There, with his hands 
clasped about his knees, he 
looked at her firelighted face 
with a keenness that for some 
unaccountable reason made 
her uneasy. “I say,” he 
drawled, “would it be too 
much to ask you to tell me 
just how far you have gone 
in your work? What were 
you doing, or meaning to do, 
reaching toward the piano, 
when you discovered you 
were not alone down here?” 

Jane hesitated for only 
the fraction of a second. Af- 
ter all, why not join forces? 
Cooperation in her detective 
work, while it would certain- 
ly lessen the glory when the 
tale came to be told to Jim, 
might still hasten the action. 
So she leaned forward 
toward him, and, lowering 
her voice, confided all her 
conclusions up until the pres- 
ent instant. She told him 
how she had just arrived at 
the seemingly innocuous 
Donald King when she had 
been startled by his, Mr. 
Waul’s, breathing. Had 
Donald, or had he not, been 
within arm’s reach of the 
bracelet while Beryl played? 








heart she’s kindness itself. 
The bad taste that would let 
any one treat her this way— 
well, it’s all too unbelieva- 
ble.” 

“But you're going to tell 
me who it is you suspect is 
playing the hoax, aren’t you? 
You don’t still think it’s 
Cecil ?” 

“No, I’m certain it’s not 
Cecil.” 

“So am I. Who then?” 

He refrained so long from 
answering that Jane became 
nettled. Hadn’t she told 
him her thoughts on this 
matter right out? Hadn’t 
she, in telling him, received 
him into a detective partner- 
ship as it were? And now 
he wasn’t doing his part. He 
wasn’t playing up. 

“You are going to tell 
me, aren’t you?” she asked 
with unfeigned impatience. 

He looked away. “No, 
I’m not going to tell you. 
Wouldn’t it be simpler for 
you to tell me?” 

“Well, that’s certainly po- 
lite of you!” 

He looked back at her. 
He leaned toward her. In 
the firelight, and at this close 
range, she saw that he looked 
quizzical no longer. He 
looked troubled, and older 
than his years. Respect -for 
him took its place now along 








She tested it for herself as 
she spoke, and as she had 
meant to do, when she had been startled by Mr. Waul. 
Yes, Donald King had certainly been within an easy arm’s 
reach if his arm was as long as Jane’s. Didn’t Mr. Waul 
think his arm was quite probably as long as Jane’s, or 
probably even longer? But even so, stretching out his arm 
and bending sidewise a bit, as he must have done, had he 
taken the bracelet, would the motion have escaped detec- 
tion? Wouldn’t it have been a bit too obvious? 

Mr. Waul, watching Jane’s performance, agreed with 
her that the motion necessary for Donald’s having appro- 


Beryl 


beside her irritation, and in 
spite of it. He said, earnest- 
ly, “I’ll tell you this much, 
Miss Dyke, and I wish you'd take it to heart.. Miss Col- 
lins has the makings in her of a pretty fair detective her- 
self, better than you or me. And if I were the—joker— 
I’d give the game up, admit I had been only teasing, and 
return the bracelet at once, now, before she goes to sleep. 
I didn’t come here so much as a detective as a peacemaker. 
Miss Collins, good and true as she is, can do quite unspeak- 
able things—-when she’s on a rampage. She’s not a bit be- 
yond calling in the police and making the deuce of a lot of 
trouble for someone and someone’s family. It’s only my 
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sister who’s hold- 
ing her back now. 
But how long she 
can hold her, 
who’s to say? If 
Miss Collins dis- 
covers the joker 
—how’s the jok- 
er going to prove 
it was a joke, and 
not a regulation 


theft? But if 
the joker owned 
up now, said it 


was a bad joke, 
and owned up— 
my sister and I 
between us could 
manage Aunt. It 
needn’t even spoil 
poor Grace’s par- 








whispering to her 
through the key- 
hole? No. There 
were two voices 
whispering _to- 
gether in there, 
Jane was sure. 
But she did not 
knock again. It 
was only too ap- 
parent that her 
company was not 
desired by Beryl 
or her compan- 
ion, whoever that 
companion might 


be. But who 
might it be? 
As she fell 


asleep finally, 
curled down into 











ty. What do you Aunt Augusta’s 
think?” luxurious bed, 
Jane rose pre- her hurt, vexed 
cipitately. " thoughts were 
think it very about evenly di- 
good advice,” she vided between her 
said. “But why old friend, Beryl 
not take it at Cosgrove, and 
once to the guil- her new ac- 
ty person, if you quaintance, Mr. 
really know who Paul Waul. 
that is? I’m off By morning 
to bed. Good Jane was _ re- 
night, Mr. freshed and 
Waul.” sweetened. A 
She went past grudge with her 
him with her rarely survived 
nose in the air. the night. But 
He called after Marie was delighted to help Jane in her escape, but she was anxious, too. ‘Watch your d she dressed 
her, But don’t step,”’ she called. ‘No one hardly ever walks that way.”’ she did puzzle 
you think about Beryl’s 


She turned on him, not letting him finish his question. 
“T’ve told you what I think, Mr. Waul, everything. 
You’ve told me exactly nothing. It’s not fair. I was ready 
to make a kind of partnership. It would have been fun— 
and we might have arrived somewhere. But from now on 
I’ll keep my thoughts to myself, as you keep yours. Good 
night.” 

She whisked away, but not before she had seen his jaw 
drop and bewilderment take the place of earnestness in his 
face. 

Very quietly she stole up the stairs and through the upper 
hall toward her bedroom. And in spite of her gust of bad 
temper over Mr. Waul’s behavior, she yawned several 
times as she went. She was really quite sleepy. And she 
considered now that her midnight adventure had not been 
worth the candle. But a yawn cut itself short in the mid- 
dle and she suddenly came wide awake again, for a bed- 
room door in the silent, deserted hall had opened a crack 
and there was Beryl peeking cautiously out! When her 
eyes met Jane’s, however, as Jane stole toward her, she sud- 
denly looked dismayed and closed her door sharply, if 
softly. 

That was very Strange behavior on Beryl’s part. Why 
should she be afraid of seeing Jane or being seen by Jane? 
Jane stopped at the door, when she came to it, and knocked 
gently. She must have been mistaken and Beryl had not 
seen her. She would find out anyway. She was a bit tired 
of mysteries. But no answer came to her knock. She 
knocked again, a trifle louder. Distinctly then she heard 
whispering on the other side of the door. Was Beryl 





midnight behavior. Did it fit in anywhere in the mosaic 
she was gradually building in her mind about the theft? 
To suspect Beryl was unthinkable. But then to suspect any 
other member of such a house party was almost as unthink- 
able. The fact remained that a very valuable piece of 
jewelry had unaccountably vanished in such a way that it 
threw every one present under suspicion. Now Jane re- 
membered how Beryl, when she had finished playing, had 
reached up and along the piano for her handkerchief. It 
would have been perfectly possible for her to have gath- 
ered the bracelet in with the handkerchief. But what pos- 
sible motive could she have? Certainly the value of the 
thing would not appeal to her. Beryl was notoriously in- 
different about money, chiefly because she had more than 
was good for her in her own name, probably—but still in- 
different. Besides, Beryl was Beryl, a Cosgrove, a splen- 
did family. And she was a friend of Jane’s! 

But wait! Beryl was sentimental. All the school ac- 
cused her of it. And she had seen that bracelet on her 
idol’s hand at a concert in Symphony Hall. She had owned 
herself that it had thrilled her to see it again yesterday 
afternoon. She had admitted that that was why she had 
fallen to playing Debussy. Jane’s heart began to go “tat, 
tat.” At last she felt that she was on the track of some- 
thing, but now she began to wish that she had let it alone. 

Beryl was not at breakfast. Mrs. Merriman sent a maid 
to her room to inquire, who returned to report that Beryl 
had overslept and would be grateful for some toast and 
chocolate in her room. 


(Continued on page 34) 











go, Timmie.” 

Tim Hurd, seventy years young and sound as a 
nut, regarded his wife with mild scorn. “Now! You 
never waste a look on the east except when I’m bound out. 
Got to haul, ain’t I? There’s a fat price on lobsters these 
days.” He wrestled into his sheepskin and took the food- 
box and water-jug off the table. Then he turned to the 
little woman with an affectionate gleam in his clear and 
weather-worn eye. “Don’t you fret yourself, child,” he 
said gruffly. 

“Tt’s only the fog I mind,” she persisted. “It ain’t 
human.” 

“Fog! We don’t get a December fog once in ten years, 
and you know it. What do I care for fog? Ha!” Tim’s 
assurance was loud but thin. No man in his senses laughs 
at fog, on Thrumbcap—except to calm his wife. 

“When’ll you be back?” 

He glanced across the tiny kitchen to a calendar tacked 
up beside the stove. ‘“Let’s see,” he considered. ‘Today’s 
Monday the twenty-third. M-m-m. I'll haul round the 
bay and far as Blue Harbor today, and sleep snug in the 
shack on Outer Mark tonight. Tomorrow and next 
day I’ll be working to the west’ard, ’round the Hypocrites 
and over by Little Hogback, where that wild girl of Mister 
Ordway’s is camping out with her friends. Thursday— 
why, I’ll pick up and be home Thursday night.” 


’ OOKS wicked to the east’ard. I wish you wouldn’t 








The Girl Who Stole Christmas 


Troop Fifteen went winter camping to a deserted lumber camp. 


Troop Fifteen found a bob-sled on which, unseen, lurked the unexpected 
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Hurd looked out, before replying, over the round bare 
knob of the little island on which he and four other hardy 
souls had founded their meager homes. Those five weather- 
beaten cottages—huts, really—perched with a sort of 
frightened tenacity on the granite ledge, as if abashed by 
their prospect of immense and lowering ocean. In summer 
there were little patches of coarse grass, a stricken shrub 
or two, on Thrumbcap. But through the long winters 
that little outpost lay—except for brave geraniums in tin 
cans behind the windows—as barren as the Sahara, and 
as lonely. 

A shadow passed Tim’s leathery old face. “Christmas is 
for kids,” he said curtly. “If you ain’t got any, it’s no use 
thinking about it. . . .” He jerked his head toward the 
naked rock around them, and made a blundering try for 
humor. “Is it for the tree I should be home?” 

She winced and he cursed himself for a fool. He set 
down the jug quickly, and put a great arm around her. 

“Now, May honey,” he said gently. “You see how ’tis. 
We got to keep scratching. Chris’mas ain’t much if you 
go hungry the week after.” His face creased up into a 
smile. “You fix me up a pudding, and we'll set the cal- 
endar back a day and celebrate Thursday night. Eh?” 

“All right, Timmie.” Gallantly she smiled up at him. 
Wife, daughter of seafarers, she had steeled herself to these 
partings. “Thursday. I'll be watching for you.” 

From the foreshore he turned to wave his cap at her. 
Still smiling, she watched his mo- 
tor-dory drop her moorings, slide 
out of the cove, and plug sturdily, 
throwing white spindrift, into the 
long gray waves of the open sea. 
In ten minutes he was a speck 
against the sky; the tut-tut-tut of 
his engine drifted shoreward, a 
mere wraith of sound. 

An hour later it began to snow. 
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That “wild” crowd over on Little Hogback, alias Troop 
Fifteen, were meanwhile behaving just about as wildly as 
a brood of new-born kittens after their first full meal. At 
Nina Ordway’s invitation they had come down, Saturday, 
to spend the holidays at her father’s old logging-camp two 
miles beyond the village. They had danced Saturday night, 
tramped Sunday morning, and played hockey on Round 
Pond all Sunday afternoon. The pace told. By ten o’clock 
Monday, when Tim Hurd had been gone three hours, they 
were still sound asleep. 

But somebody stirred and yawned soon after, and in ten 
seconds the whole crowd was awake. To be awake was 
to make a noise. The big shack, but a moment ago brood- 
ing in the solitude of tall whispering spruces, seemed to rock 
with chatter. Inside, pillows flew. . 

“Look!” cried Marilyn abruptly. 
pointed at a window. “It’s snowing!” 

It certainly was. The ground under the trees was al- 
ready covered. Fine white particles were sheeting down 
hard against panes and boarding with a sound like rustling 
silk. In the silence that fell you could hear the gale whip- 
ping the trees on Upper Hogback, and above that the grim 
thunder of surf. 

“Tt’s—it’s a regular bliz!” breathed somebody in an awed 
voice. The general reaction was unfavorable. You can do 
lots of things before it snows, and lots of other things after 
it stops—but while the affair is in progress. . . . “We'd 
better keep close to the house,” little Ruthie Elton mur- 
mured. “You can get lost in blizzards.” They laughed 
at that, but Nina herself added that the pesky things some- 
times lasted a week. 

“A week!” they gasped, and dressed in thoughtful silence. 
Had they passed up Christmas at home to be snowed 
into a ? 

“Well, now!” Miss Gray, their captain, called cheer- 
fully from the cook-shed adjoining. "They turned and saw 
her, in sweater, knickers, and basketball shoes, beaming on 
them from the doorway. Blizzards were nothing in Miss 
Gray’s young life. “Who's on the stove this morning? 
I want some wood. And the girl that hid the can- 
opener had better ’fess up.” 

So that was all right. In defiance of the elements, 
the old shack on Little Hogback began to rock with 
sound again. 

They spent the balance of the morning cleaning 
up the camp and laying in a stout supply of wood. 
After dinner they sat around the great stone fire- 


Her white arm 








It missed the turn clean— 

and went crashing and rock- 

eting off down the long spur 

of Little Hogback toward 
the open sea 


place, swapping yarns and 
wondering what their fami- 
lies were doing. The storm 
had not abated; if anything 
its violence had increased. 
The wind sang piercingly 
through crevices in the rough 
walls, powdering the floor 
with snow; it smote the 
house solid blows, and 
shrieked away past tortured 
x trees like a demon un- 
chained. On the south and 
west sides the drifts were 
level with the windows. 
Darkness shut in early. The 
phonograph sounded thin and 
squeaky, and they turned it 
off. The blazing fire cast 
strange shadows that leaped 
and jiggled in the far corners of the long room. 

“I’ve got a hunch,” said Miss Gray at supper, “that 
the morning’ll be clear. It’s too stiff to last.” 

About all they could do was smile politely. It wasn’t 
a very wild crowd that turned into the bunks around the 
walls that night. For a long time Nina Ordway lay awake, 
watching the firelight flicker and fade, listening to the mad 
glee of the storm. It was she, their hostess really, who felt 
this thing most keenly. If she could only think of some- 
thing for them to do. . . . 

Nina might have saved her worry. That hunch of Miss 
Gray’s came true. In the night the wind died, the snow 
stopped, and the temperature rose. Tuesday dawned 
dazzlingly clear. The eaves dripped in the sun. But a 
sharp breeze out of the west promised a crust on the two- 
foot blanket before night. 

The value of that crust was soon to be manifest. . In 
the tool-shed somebody, scouting for a hammer, unearthed 
the bob-sled. It was an immense contraption, thirty feet 
long, home-made of spruce deals shod with straightened 
barrel hoops, and painted a gaudy blue. Apparently Mr. 
Ordway’s lumberjacks had once been snowed in, too. They 
had built generously ; there was almost room for two Troop 
Fifteens on that snow king. 

“That settles it,” announced Miss Gray as soon as she 
could be heard above the racket of discovery. “We're 
elected.” 

“Who?” .. . “How?” . . . “What's the plot?” . . . 
They followed her to her bunk, where she stooped over a 
suit-case. 

“When you go camping in the land of Christmas trees,” 
she went on, producing boxes of colored candles, holders, 
tinsel, and other trimming, “there’s only one thing to do.” 

“Cut your own!” they chorused jubilantly. “But what’s 
the bob-sled for?” 

“Well—” Miss Gray paused, smiling. “My idea was— 
you know that old trail down the ridge we found. Re- 
member, we said if you got a good start you could coast 
right into town? Well . . . You see, a Christmas tree 
isn’t so much fun unless you can have a party of 
some kind. . . . There’s a fine space right in front 
of the schoolhouse, down there. It'd be a kind of 
surprise. I don’t suppose the natives have many a 

That’s as far as she got. The idea ran through 
the crowd like a prairie fire. In five minutes they 
were split in two squads: one to make fudge and rag 
dolls, shaving pads and pincushions, and pop-corn; 
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the other to find and cut the Christmas tree. 

“Keep off the trail, Nina,” Miss Gray warned 
as the woodcutters struggled off through the deep 
snow. “It’s freezing fast, and we want a smooth 
slide. Find your tree somewhere on top of the 
ridge, and cut it nearly through. We'll fell it right 
onto the sled.” 

“Right!” 
It looked as if the party might be a success after all! 

They toiled upward through the spruces, looking back 
occasionally along the trail to anticipate the thrill of that 
mammoth slide. The first part of the course would be 
steep and straight, half a mile down the flank of Upper 
Hogback and past the camp door. A hundred yards or so 
beyond the shack, the trail curved to the left; for Little 
Hogback divided itself into two spurs, the one heading 
inland toward town and the other jutting gradually into 
a long point that stretched out into the sea. “Can we make 
that turn all right?” Ruthie Elton suggested anxiously. 
“‘Perhapsp——” 

But the others laughed at her. That turn was nothing. 
If the steersman needed help, they’d all drag their feet. 
They’d sweep around that curve like a roller-coaster. . 
From there on it was plain sailing—down the lower ridge 
on the wings of the wind, across broad meadows, through 
rolling pastures for two miles, ending on the mill-pond in 
the heart of the little town. 

Discussing, planning, they reached the top of the upper 
ridge and stopped to get their breath. Through a rift in 
the woods they had a great vista: clear blue sky, flashing 
ocean, and far away to the eastward the low brown back 
of a ledge with five huts on 
it—a sort of tiny island. 

“That’s Thrumbcap,” 
Nina panted. “My Dad 


Other 


i \ \ 
Nina called back. Her heart sang. hak 


owns it. Regular land’s ; A 
end.” Christm if 

“T’ll say so!” said Deb st asG cs 
Atkins. ‘‘What’s he want for You 


with that old rock?” 

“Nothing, he says. But 
he’s had a big offer for it. 
People want to build a 
hotel. I’m strong for it. 
Get some life in the place.” 

“Anybody live in those 
shanties?” put in Ruthie. 

“Heavens! I dunno. 
Riff-raff maybe——W e111, 
crowd, let’s get busy. How’s 
this one?” 

At the very break of the 
knoll they found their tree, 
a young beauty. They cut 
it three-quarters through as 
directed, and soon were 
trooping back for dinner. 
At camp they found the 
meal waiting and prepara- 
tions complete. The indoor 


This is a picture of Ken- 
neth Payson Kempton, 
the author of The Girl Who 
Stole Christmas, taken in 
Maine, where he spent 
the summer. Some day 
we shall publish a picture 
of him with his dog, 
Rikki Tikki Tavvi, and 
his kitten, Sappho. 


coming in 1926. 





One of the best Christmas 






as the best axe man in the crowd, finished the 
cutting. 

Crick! Crack! The young hemlock shivered, 
wavering. Came a snapping of its fibrous cords, and 
with a swoop it fell neatly along the sled, its butt 
projecting three or four feet over the tail. A 
twisted strand of wood still held it to the stump. 

“Let’s have the spare line. We'll lash it before 
I snip that last bit.” 

They did so, passing the rope around the trunk and knot- 
ting it under the seat-board. “Some of us’ll have to roost 
in the branches,” Miss Gray was chuckling. “Now what 
did I do with the axe?” 

Everybody was in a hurry. Everybody started looking. 
Even the two anchors up forward left their posts and joined 
in the search. The axe, apparently, had got trampled into 
the snow. 

“Here it is!” Nina cried, and snatched it up. “Look 
out, now!” 

“No! Wait—” Miss Gray began. 

But it was too late. Little Ruthie Elton screamed 
shrilly. In Nina’s lithe hands the axe had snicked through 
that last thread of wood. Heavy-laden, released at last, the 
long sled was slipping off like a live thing through the trees! 

Paralyzed, the crowd stood gaping—as crowds will at 
a catastrophe like that. It took them off their feet. Un- 
helmed, they knew that precious load had nothing but 
destruction ahead of it. Either it would smash into splinters 
against some tree, or it would fail to take the curve and 
go plunging down the southern spur of Little Hogback 
into the bay. For three priceless breaths they stood staring, 
helpless—then screaming, 
pelted off in pursuit. 

But Nina was ahead of 
them. Nina, sick at heart, 
calling herself a thoughtless 
fool, was in the lead. She’d 
done her best to spoil this 
party, she was telling her- 
self grimly. It was up to 
her to save it—if she could. 
The tree had taken a start 
on her; but she was after 
it in a flash—even with the 
butt—now overhauling the 
tip—now abreast the front 
sled. With a cry she flung 
herself on the board and 
caught the big runners in 
her hands. Once she looked 
back, saw the pack stream- 
ing after. “Go on down!” 


Kenneth Payson Kempton 


gifts we have for you is the prospect of his stories she yelled. ee meet you 
Read his books of stirring ad- —— ator a \ — - 
venture, Phantom Gold and Red Eagle Island. Wher- yn oe eee 


ever you see his name, you will know there is a 
magic Carpet transporting you to realms of delight. 





crowd had dragged out the bob-sled and left it by the door. 
On it they had tied firmly a hundred-pound lard pail with 
a tight cover, used formerly for stores, but now filled to the 
brim with candy, impromptu gifts, and trimmings. 

“We'll haul it up to the top,” said Miss Gray, “and start 
from there. Non-stop flight. Through train—for town.” 

While the dinner dishes were being washed, somebody 
rushed in with a report that the crust would hold; and by 
two o'clock the whole troop, laughing and jabbering, were 
clustered around the tree, with the bob-sled backed up to 
its stump and pointing down the steep trail. Two girls 
held it there lest it start off prematurely, while Miss Gray, 





It was high time. Al- 
ready the speed of that bob- 
sled was dizzying. The 
camp scudded by in a vague 
blur. As she flew, Nina’s hopes rose. Perhaps—— 

Bump! Bump! The runners crashed into a rough spot. 
Somebody must have walked in the trail. The footprints 
had frozen. If there were any more. . . But an 
ominous scraping behind her made her glance back. She 
would be on the curve in a moment, now. “Lie still, you 
tree!” she muttered through clenched teeth. 

But the tree had not lain still. Joggled by the icy foot- 
prints, its butt had slipped off the sled and was dragging 
the crust—a merciless rudder—on the right. 

Nina choked down a sob of despair. Through the woods, 
(Continued on page 44) 


















**Someone is there!’ 


DUMB-BELL!” pronounced the 
A boy with tortoise-shell glasses. 
“An absolute dumb-bell! And 
as a dancer, well, I should prefer drag- 
ging around a coal wagon!” 
Christine sat very still in her alcove. 
If she moved, now, they would see her. 
“Same here. Wonder why Barbara 
brought her,” speculated the other boy. 
“Search me! And she’s going to visit 
this Clementine or whatever her name 
is up in the country somewhere.” 
“Poor Barb can’t be herself, that’s 
all! Must have been studying too hard this last term.” 
The boys laughed and went off to seek non-dumb-bellish 
partners. No one came to claim Christine, and so, as 
inconspicuously as she could, she slipped off to the dressing- 
room. She surveyed herself bitterly for a moment in the 
mirror—a sturdily built girl, in a rather unbecoming white 
frock, with straight, dark hair, hazel eyes, and nothing 
remarkable in the way of features—then dropped into a 
chair and clenched both hands in an effort not to cry. 
Oh, she had had misgivings when Barbara Pringle, her 
roommate at Miss Hence’s, had invited her to visit during 
the first part of the Christmas holidays, but she had not 
known it would be so bad as this! Out on the ranch she 
had always been popular! Yes, she belonged out at the 
ranch; but here in Clairmont where the sub-debs had a 
little social whirl of their own hardly less hectic than that 
of their older sisters, she felt like a great, lumpy, awkward 
young robin just out of the nest, who has not yet learned 
to fly. 
In the dressing-room, at the end of the dance, fair-haired 
Barbara, exquisite in her pink chiffon with its handworked 
rosebuds and sash like a golden cobweb, found her. 


Christine's Christmas 
In which two boarding school girls find 


themselves in a strangely empty house, on 


FT TnMECommucke 


Christmas Eve 


By LOUISE SEYMOUR HASBROUCK 
Illustrations by John MCormsich 


“Oh, Christine, wasn’t it wonderful? I’ve had 
the most marvelous time. But where were you all 
evening? I thought you were sitting out with 
some boy, I looked for you everywhere. Dear me, 
Chris, why didn’t you let me know? I’d simply 
have made the boys dance with you. You've got 
to have more pep! The boys like peppy girls. 
What do you suppose Walter Brown said to me? 
My, dear, he’s the most awful fusser. ¥ 

And on, till they were home again 
and up in the Pringle’s beautifully 
appointed guest room; and Chris- 
tine, nearly dead with weariness, 
cut off Barbara’s confidences by the 
simple expedient of stuffing a pillow 
against each ear. 

No wonder, she reflected next 
morning—she woke up carlier than 
Barbara and had plenty of time to 
think over the situation—no wonder 
Barbara’s friends were astonished at 
the latter’s decision to spend the 
greater part of the holidays with 
Christine’s cousins, the Mainwar- 
ings, at their home in the Catskills. 
No one could have been more as- 
tonished than Christine herself when 
her roommate had suggested it. It 
had been about a week before vaca- 
tion, just after Barbara had received 
a letter from her father which 
seemed to disturb her greatly, that 
the plan had first been proposed. 
Before this, Barbara had been too 
full of talk of the wonderful time 
she was going to have at the Clairmont parties to express 
any interest whatever in her friend’s vacation program, 
though, of course, she did know that Christine was to visit 
these cousins, who lived near the school, because her own 
home was too far away. Now she said, 

“Do you know, Christine, I rather envy you going to 
Woodhollow this Christmas.” 

“You do?” inquired her amazed roommate. 

“Yes, indeed! Marian Clarke has been telling me that 
Woodhollow is a wonderful place. She was there last 
summer. They have the peppiest parties! Something doing 
every night.” 

“Really? I haven’t seen my cousins for ages, but I had 
an impression they lived rather quietly.” 

“Oh, but he’s an artist, isn’t he? Marian says the artists 
have a marvelous time! She says you’ve never lived, really, 
till you’ve been to an artists’ party!” 

“Maybe artists are not all alike,” ventured Christine. 

“But they’re all temperamental and zippy! Always 
dressing up and being pirates and things of that sort! 
Didn’t you say something about your Cousin Edith’s asking 
you to bring another girl if you cared to?” 
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“Why, yes. I thought of asking Alice, but she’s going 
to visit friends, and all the rest of the girls are going 
home.” 

“IT know one who isn’t, for any longer then she can 
help,” answered Barbara. “How about taking me up 
there, Christine?” 

It was such a new experience for Christine to have her 
popular roommate ask her ‘a favor, and especially one of 
this kind, that she could not help feeling flattered. 

“Why, of course I could take you—I’d love—but 

“There’s a dance home on the twenty-third I want to go 
to,” said Barbara. “You come home with me first, and 
then I’ll go with you on the twenty-fourth. And I may 
go back to Clairmont for the last few days of the vaca- 
tion. But that’s absolutely all, with Dad in his present 
condition !” 

Christine, mystified, ventured an inquiry as to Mr. 
Pringle’s health. Barbara frowned. 

“T hate to say it of my own father, but he’s gone abso- 
lutely nutty! Imagine! I’m not to go to but three dances 
during all the vacation!” 

“T don’t think that’s so bad,” began Christine. 

“Oh, Christine, don’t try to be cheerful about it! -I 
don’t know how it would be on a ranch, 
but in Clairmont it’s simply a tragedy! 
I'd be the laughing stock of my whole set.” 

“Remember, I don’t know a thing about 
Woodhollow,” warned Christine. “My 
idea of it is that it’s a very quiet country 
place.” 

“Tell that to father!” laughed Barbara. 

This is how the oddly contrasted room- 
mates found themselves, at noon of De- 
cember twenty-fourth, at the station in 
Kingsville, waiting for Mr. Mainwaring 
to come and claim them. But no such per- 
son appeared. However, it seemed that 
Cousin Edith in her letter had provided 
for that very contingency. 

“Our old car doesn’t always behave as 
it should,” she had written, “so if we are 
not in Kingsville to meet you, get on the 
Woodhollow ’bus. We surely hope to be 
at the village.” 

But when, after a drive of a dozen miles, 
during the last part of which a wall of 
purple mountains, unnaturally distinct 
against a lowering gray sky, had loomed 
up before them, they reached the little village of 
Woodhollow, there was no one there who seemed 
to be expecting them, either. 

“Their car must have broken down near home,” 
Christine reassured her anxious friend. The rela- 
tive positions of herself and Barbara had changed 
during the journey. Now, in the quiet village 
with its wonderful back drop of mountain scenery, 
Christine felt like her old self—her ranch self— 
while Barbara was astonishingly dependent. 
“There’s a garage. I'll hire a taxi.” 

She succeeded in this endeavor, and in a short 
time they were jolting along a narrow valley road, 
leaving this in turn to head, it seemed, for the top 
of a mountain—though the latter, as if vexed at 
their intrusion, was sulkily covering its head with 
a soiled gray cloud. Up and up a succession of 
steep little hills trickily studded with badly con- 
cealed boulders, until at last, with a noise like 
musketry, they crossed a loose plank bridge over 
a brook and stopped-in front of a small house. 

“This is Mr. Mainwaring’s place,” said the 
driver. They must be here all right ‘cause there’s 


” 





smoke coming from the chimney. Two dollars, miss. 
Thank you.” 

As the taxi hastened away, the girls approached the 
house. There was no sign of life about it except the before- 
mentioned smoke. Barbara clutched Christine’s arm. 

“Look at those faces!” 

Faces?” 

“On the pillars!” 

Carved in huge blocks at the tops of four stone pillars 
supporting a pergola on the north side of the remodeled 
farm house were the implacable faces of what appeared to 
be Aztec gods. Under the circumstances sculptural skill 
which they represented did not make up for a certain lack 
of welcome in their lowering countenances. They looked 
indeed as if they. were waiting for the victims to be sacri- 
ficed! And far down at the end of the garden walk was 
another great face, with a water pipe coming out of its 
mouth, grinning at them malevolently from the stone arch 
of a fountain. 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Christine involuntarily. And then, 
“But Cousin Fred is a sculptor, you know.” 

“He must believe in beginning at home . . . Don’t you sup- 
pose they’re here, even?” exclaimed Barbara, after thumping 


He handed her over to a 

tall, red-haired young 

fellow with stained 
fingers 
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The Christmas Tree was alight again, and in fron 


the front door several times with the old brass knocker. 
Christine, after some hesitation, turned the knob. The 
door opened at once. They entered what appeared to be 
the main room of the cottage—long, low-ceilinged, and 
raftered, with a stone fireplace piled with logs at each 
end, old, comfortable furniture, bookshelves, orange silk 
curtains at the many small-paned windows, holiday greens 
arranged picturesquely against the plastered walls, and a 
little Christmas tree trimmed with coral red bittersweet 
berries and small-colored bulbs, in a corner. 

From its lived-in aspect, a coat in a chair here, a crumple 
of red tissue paper there, it was evident that the occupants 
had not long been absent. Besides, it was as warm as 
toast, the heat coming from a big register in the floor. 

“What a lovely room! Don’t you think it’s artistic?” 
exclaimed Christine. 

“Art is all very well,” replied Barbara, “but what I want 
is some luncheon!” 

“They'll surely be back soon,”’ Christine tried to reassure 
her friend. She was hungry, too. 

A half hour passed. 

“T don’t want to be discouraging or anything,” remarked 
Barbara, “but I think their car must have dropped off one 
of those cliffs down there with them under it!” 

“Oh, Barbs! What would you say if you did want to 
be discouraging ?” 

“T’d say that we were going to sit here waiting for them 
till we perished of slow starvation!” replied her friend in 
a tragic voice. 

Christine felt guilty. Of course it wasn’t her fault, but 
after all, she had brought Barbara here. 

“Under the circumstances, I don’t suppose they’d mind 
if we looked for some food.” 

“The kitchen must be out that way,” said Barbara 
eagerly, 

“Yes, there it was, a bright yellow and blue kitchen, 
with a glossy oil-stove and coal range in which burned a 
healthy fire. But no food in sight. 


t of it, entranced, stood a little girl in a blue cloak 


“Country people always keep their food in the cellar,” 
said Christine. She opened a door upon a flight of steps. 
A candle stood handily upon a shelf, and she lighted it. 
Barbara followed her timidly. 

It proved to be a capacious cellar, with a furnace in the 
middle of it, holding a bed of rosy coals. Barbara, who 
had taken the candle, gave an ecstatic exclamation. 

“Chris! Eats! Stacks of em! All cooked and waiting!” 

She waved wildly with her wax-dripping light towards 
a large, wire-screened food safe. A stately roast, a boiled 
ham, three layer cakes—chocolate, cocoanut, and orange— 
doughnuts, biscuits, five pounds of butter in a crock, jars 
of all sorts of preserves—these the candle revealed. 

“Some provider, your cousin!” ejaculated Barbara. “But 
has she asked other guests to this party? Or is she banking 
on our school-girl appetites ?” 

“Give it up! What shall we take?” 

“Anything! Everything!” 

Compromising on some ham, biscuits, pickles and dough- 
nuts, with cocoa, a meal which they ate on the buttercup- 
yellow table in front of the kitchen range, the visitors felt 
considerably more cheerful. 

“Let’s get on our things and walk down the hill,” sug- 
gested Christine. “We might meet them or hear something 
about them. We passed a house at the foot of the hill, I 
remember.” 

Barbara agreed, rather reluctantly, for it was now sleet- 
ing. ‘They slipped and slid down the ice-filmed road, but 
when they reached the bottom they found that the farm- 
house Christine had noticed was uninhabited. No other 
house was in sight. The little road leading to the village 
some two miles distant did not look attractive in the swift 
falling darkness. Neither did the road up the hill; but 
there, at least, was food and shelter. 

The chocolate, the orange, and the cocoanut cakes flashed 
before Barbara’s mental vision. 

“Let’s go back!” 

Not much fun trudging up that hill again, though, with 
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boughs dumping snow-blobs upon them, and the darkness 


getting creepier and creepier. But at last they reached the 
bridge and approached the house. From the windows shone 
a faint, eery light—not the mellow glow of a lamp, but a 
confused radiance such as might come from a candle burn- 
ing dimly behind stained glass windows! 

“Someone is there!” 

“Sh!” Barbara gripped Christine. 
Not like regular people!” 

“Who do you think it is, fairies or Santa Claus?” Christine 
tried not to sound frightened. “I’m going to see!” she de- 
clared, turning the door-knob with a hand which trembled. 

Not a sound greeted them as they entered the sitting- 
room, except that overhead the rafters creaked as if ghosts 
were walking. The source of the light became plain. The 
strings of tiny colored bulbs on the little Christmas Tree 
were glowing. 

“Did you turn them on before we left the house?” 
Christine asked her friend. 

“No, no!” quavered Barbara. ‘Why, I don’t even know 
how you light them!” 

“Neither do I!” 

Christine went to the tree and groped along the wires. 
At the foot she found a little switch connected with a bat- 
tery. She moved the switch, the lights died away. They 
were left in disconcerting darkness. 

“Don’t!” cried Barbara. “For heavens’ sake, turn them 
on again! And light a lamp, a candle, anything!” 

Christine obeyed. In a moment, by the aid of a Belgian 
oil lamp, the room was its cheerful self, plus a certain 
evening charm. ‘There was nothing, except the lighted 
tree, to betray that anyone but themselves had visited it. 
Unless—— “Do you notice 
how hot it is?” asked Chris- 


“Tt looks so funny! 





Barbara despairingly. “If your cousins are rummaging 
around in that looking for us, I’m sorry for them. Chris- 
tine, you haven’t seen them since you were a little thing, 
have you? You don’t suppose they’re—crazy? Anybody 
might lose his mind, living up here in this hole!” 

“Of course they’re not!” 

A startling bark followed by a frantic whining and 
scratching interrupted them. Christine opened the door. 
Barbara jumped on a chair. In bounced a large black and 
white collie. After sniffing at them in a friendly but casual 
fashion, he began to make a thorough search of the premises. 
When he was convinced that the persons he sought were 
not in the house, he came back to the sitting-room, sat in 
front of Christine, and whined piteously. 

“You poor fellow! Are you looking for your master and 
mistress ?”” 

“Yip!” 

“Did they go away and leave you?” 

“Yip! Yip!” 

Barbara got down from her defensive position. 

“He’s quite a lot like a person, isn’t he?” 

“Dogs are persons,” said Christine. 

The collie lay down at their feet, disappointed nose on 
paws. He would not do that, thought Christine, if he had 
left her cousins lying at the foot of a cliff somewhere. 

“It’s better having him than nobody,” went on Barbara 
sleepily. “Though I certainly never thought that the only 
company I’d have on Christmas Eve would be you and a 
dog, Christine! Do you think it’s any good our staying 
up? The bedroom over this is certainly meant for us.” 

“All right. Let’s go to bed.” 

They went upstairs, after trying to lock the doors and 

finding that there were no 





tine. She put her hand over 
the register, “Why, feel it!” 

A torrid blast was coming 
out of the opening. 

“Exactly the way our fur- 
nace feels at home after the 
man has put coal on it,” said 
Barbara. 


Introducing 
SAMUEL 


SCOVILLE, JR. j 


locks on them. In spite of 
the strangeness of the situa- 
tion, they slept soundly. 

A clinking, rattling sound 
mingled with Christine’s 
dreams. It was still night— 
no, the darkness had turned 
gray. Barbara was sleeping 
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“I’m going to look!” 
“Oh, Chris, in that spooky 


cellar?” 


“Certainly.” 

“They have!” Her voice 
came from below. ‘“There’s 
a whole blanket of black 
coals on.” 


“Do come up again!” 

Christine, back in the 
kitchen, lifted the lid off the 
range. “And here too,” she 
reported. 

She and Barbara dropped 
on the kitchen chairs and 
gazed at each other. 


Wit our January issue, 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., joins the 
everwidening circle of fa- 
mous authors now writing 


oA 





for THE AMERICAN GIRL. An overwhelming num- 
ber of you voted for him in our recent What-I- 
Wish-in-my-Magazine Contest—and with good 


reason. 


Breath-taking adventures of animals 


in forest and wilderness, stirring moments in 
the lives of absorbingly interesting heroes and 
heroines—such Samuel Scoville, Jr., takes as 
themes for his tales. ““The Escape’’ in January 
will not disappoint you. Nor will his books (if 
you have not already read them) ‘‘Wild Folk,”’ 
“The Blue Pearl,’ ““Boy Scouts in the Wilder- 
ness,”’ ‘‘Inca Emerald,’’ and his latest, ““The Red 
Diamond.’’ No small claim to his fame is the 


peacefully. 

Christine crept out of bed 
and dressed sketchily. Her 
cousins’ room across the hall 
was exactly as it had been 
on the previous evening. 
Christine went downstairs a 
few steps, then _ paused, 
amazed, on the landing. 

The Christmas Tree was 
alight again, and in front 
of it, entranced, stood a little 
girl in a blue cloak, an Alice- 
in-Wonderland child, with 
long bright hair hanging 
over her shoulders, one hand 
striking the head of the 











“Ghosts!” said Barbara. 
“Santa Claus!” countered 





fact that he has a Girl Scout daughter. 


friendly collie. The shaking 
at the furnace ceased and a 








Christine, frivolous to hide 
her own tremors. Then she 
smiled, for she had a sensible idea. She voiced it confidently. 

“My cousins came back while we were gone, saw that 
we had been here, and went out to look for us.” 

“Do you think that’s it?” ‘ 

“Certainly.” 

The girls went back to the sitting-room. A long hour 
passed. Once or twice Christine opened the door, looked 
out and listened. It was black as pitch, no stars, not a 
sound, except the dismal roaring of the brook. 

“T never knew it was so dark and quiet anywhere,” said 


tall, good-looking boy of 
seventeen or so, as dark as 
the little girl was fair, entered the room. His eyes fell 
on Christine. 

“Great Scott! Where did you come from?” 

“Who are you?” 

“Did Santa Claus leave you?” squealed “Alice.” “Oh, 
see, Richard, there’s another!” as Barbara peered over the 
top of the stairs, looking like a particularly large and orna- 
mental Christmas doll, with her curls and blue crépe 
wrapper. “She’s the prettiest, but I like the dark one, too! 
(Continued on page 38) 





A delightful 
feature of this 
boarding school 
play, written es- 
pecially for THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 
is that scenes and 
episodes in Act 
Two may readily 
be added to meet 
your own desires. 
Whatever Christ- 
























Jerry: Well, 
it’s a pretty 
enough window 
and all that but 
I wouldn’t skip 
lunch or tea for 
it. (Sits on edge 
of table.) Look 
here, Ilonka, you 
have queer ideas. 
Are you by any 
chance thinking 
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mas customs you 
wish to introduce 
may be freely fitted into the 
girls’ program, and Christ- 
mas carols may be added or 
left out. On page 50 you 
will find Miss Schrottky’s 
plans for the making of the 
scenery and costumes, as 
well as her suggestions for 
the folk dances and songs. 
If you wish further sugges- 
tions from her, as well as 
ideas for the producing of 
other Christmas plays, write 
her at the Girl Scout Na- 
tional Headquarters. 

Add as many girls as you wish to take part in the various 
episodes. Episodes may be added or left out, as you desire. 


The Caste 


ILONKA NAN JULISKA JEAN 
JERRY DoroTHy DANITA Rosita 
KATE MarcGotT PHILLIPA CoNSTANCE 


Act One, Scene One 


A large, tastefully furnished room in a school hall. In 
the center back stage is a stained glass window, the back- 
ground of which is a blue purple. ‘A tall, slender ‘girl in 
a white flowing robe stands in the foreground. A gold 
star is in her hair, a small green tree decked with stars in 
her right hand. There is a small window on either side 
of the large one covered with a gray curtain—those for the 
center window are drawn aside. A fireplace is against the 
left wall, a long table littered with magazines and books, 
center right. Four chairs, a bench, and stands with ferns 
and ivy complete the furnishings. 


A girl leans with rapt attention toward the window. A 
book lies open in her lap. Her hands are clasped. 

Enter Jerry, a jolly, light-hearted girl with an armful 
of books. 

Jerry: Hi, Ilonka—for goodness sake, do you stay here 
all the time? (Ilonka looks at Jerry and smiles, then back 
at the window. Jerry puts her arm around Ilonka’s neck 
and says teasingly but kindly): Say, haven’t you a room? 

ILonKA: Not as lovely as that. (Points to window. 
Jerry puts books down on table, looks at window.) 



































When the 
Four Winds Met 


A Christmas play for girls 
By OLEDA SCHROTTKY 


Illustrations by Kathleen V outé 








that the angel is 
going to step 
down from her place? 
(Jerry looks quizzically at 
Ilonka.) 

ILoNKA: (smiling and 
turning to her book): I 
wouldn’t be surprised. 
(Jerry jumps from table 
and starts to tidy maga- 
zines.) 

ILonKA: They do in 
Hungary. 

(Enter Kate.) 
Jerry: Wha-a-a-t? 
ILoNKA: Not really, you 

know 

Jerry: You are queer, 
Ilonka. (She pauses and looks again at Ilonka.) 

Kate: What don’t they do in Hungary? 

Jerry: Angels don’t really step out of windows and the 
like. 

Kate: Nor do they here. 
Ilonka ? 

ILonKA: The Legend of T7he Christmas Rose. 

Jerry: Is it good? 

ILonKA: It’s beautiful. 

Kate: Couldn’t we read it at our Christmas party? 

Jerry: Fine idea—and you, Ilonka, could tell us some- 
thing about Christmas in your country. 

Kate: Now what, pray, were you two saying about 
angels not stepping from windows? (Enter DorotHy and 
NAN laden with bundles.) 

Nan: Mercy me—they don’t. 

DorotHuy: They come through doors. (Both Nan and 
Dorothy place packages on table, take off coats and hats, 
and begin to sort and label bundles.) 

Jerry: Suppose you mean to be funny. 

Nan: Not much, if you had seen us in the Christmas 
rush trying to shop for all you girls. 

DorotHy: You'd say we were angels. Wouldn’t they, 
Nan? 

Nan: What’s this all about anyway? You talk as if 
angels stepped from windows as frequently as rhetoric 
themes. 

Jerry: Ilonka says they do in Hungary. 

ILonka: Not really, of course, but it’s a lovely old tradi- 
tion—the Christmas angels coming through the window 
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with a small tree and a basket of gifts. And after that 
there’s such merry making. 

Kate: Do they dance and sing and everything? 

Nancy: Well, rather—haven’t you had Hungarian 
dancing in your gym class yet? (Ilonka stares at the win- 
dow again.) 

Jerry: Goodness, Kate, pull that curtain or Ilonka will 
disappear through the window. 

Nancy: Well, I wouldn’t blame her. 
fascinating. 

Jerry: It does have a queer effect on one—makes you 
sort of ashamed. (Kate draws curtain and pats Ilonka’s 
shoulder.) 

NAN: Specially after you’ve called Miss Weston “old 
drip string” or sneaked butter for fudge. 

Kate: Pricks your conscience or something. (Jlonka 
turns to her book. Kate exits and brings in a dish of water 
and waters ferns, ivy, etc., picks off dead leaves, puts them 
in basket. Jerry finishes tidying room. There must be a 
moment of perfect silence but everyone busy at something.) 

Jerry (goes to window and pushes back curtain): 
Where is Margot? 

Kate: She most likely is helping the settlement troop. 
They haven’t had a chief for ages. 

DorotnHy: Can’t they meet with us? 

Kate: Certainly, only it’s far—and besides it’s a car fare. 

Nan: Well, that’s that. Here, Jerry—tape, mending 
cotton, fig newtons, tooth paste, collars and cuffs—twelve 
cents coming to you. Don’t say, now, old top, I didn’t 
give it back. 

DorotHuy: Here Kate. Stuffed dates, can of shrimp, 
compact, picture frame for your roommate—she owes me 
thirty-eight cents. I’m broke, too, and don’t mind in the 
least being paid directly. 

Kate: I’ll take them to her. Thanks awfully for the 
trouble. Here’s the thirty-eight cents. I owe Jean fifty— 
this brings it down to twelve. Can’t I take your wraps? 
(Exit Kate.) 

Dorotuy and Nan: Thanks, Kate. 
writing in a note book.) 

ILonKa: It’s nearly half past four—I hope nothing has 
happened to Margot and the girls. 

Jerry: They’ll be here, shortly, Ilonka. You are 
anxious for a talk with Juliska, that rosy cheeked little 
Hungarian girl. (Pinches her cheek.) Aren’t you? 

ILonKA: Is she coming? (Jerry nods.) Oh, I am 
glad. (Enter Kate.) 

Jerry: I'll light the fire. 

Kate: Jean says thanks bushels—I met her in the hall. 
She took your coats to her room and wants you to stop in 
on your way up. She got a box from somewhere. 

Jerry: Ummmm-fine—hope there are raisin cookies in it. 

Dorotuy: They are dreadfully late but there’s a good 
deal of snow and the trolleys bob along like rocking horses. 
Don’t get anywhere. 

Kate: Well, anybody’s all right with Margot. 


(Outside t heard}: My uncle he sells old clo’s 

He’s a dealer in China you 
know. 

And wherever you go when 
when you hear “Old Clo” 

My uncle is there you know. 
(Girls indoors take up the 

round. All the girls rush to 


The window is 


(Nan continues 





the door. Enter Marcort, 
Juutska, Danita, Putt- 
LIpA, RosirA, AND Con- 
STANCE.) 


DorotHy: Hello—we’re 
glad you’ve come. 

Marcot: Thought we'd 
never get here. 








ILoNKA: How nice that 
you could come, Juliska. 

JuuisKa: I’m glad too, 

Ilonka. 
(They cross the room where 
Ilonka had been sitting. 
Other girls chat. Nan and 
Dorothy take wraps, exit, 
and re-enter directly.) 

ConsTANCE: We've had 
such a jolly meeting. Mar- 
got is a fine leader. . She 
taught us the round. We 
all love it. 

Nan: I should say so. Miss Wells has been ill and 
Margot’s carried our troop now for two months. 

Rosita: Isn’t it cosy here! I love the fire. (Goes over 
and warms hands.) 

Nan: It’s a quarter before five. You won’t mind be- 
ginning? Hope you’re warm. Supper’s at six-fifteen and 
we can’t be late. 

Kate: Does everybody know everybody else? 

Jerry: Will you look at Juliska and Ilonka! 

Puituipa: Talking Hungarian, I’ll bet. 

Danita: I’ve ’most forgotten how to speak my own 
language. My aunt makes us play a game, though, every 
night. At dinner we must carry on our entire conversa- 
tion in Serbian. 

Rosita: We always speak Spanish at home. My brother 
works for a South American firm and writes all their 
Spanish letters. 

Marcor: My goodness, we certainly come from the four 
winds, 

Jerry: I'll tell the old world we do. 

Kate: Thought you were going to speak pure English. 

Jerry: Well, nothing’s the matter with what I said. It’s 
democratic. Includes everyone. (Tends the fire.) 

Makrcor: Will this meeting please come to order? The 
time is short and so formalities will be dispensed with. We 
thought it would be fun to give a joint Christmas celebra- 
tion with the Girl Scouts in the Southend house. At the 
request of the troop in Carolton Hall, I have extended an 
invitation to the Southend girls at today’s meeting. Now 
the question is, ““What shall we do?” 

Jerry: Madam chairman! 

Marcor: Jerry. 

Jerry: Ilonka mentioned Christmas in Hungary this 
afternoon and Kate and I were so interested that we sug- 
gested she tell us more about their custom. 

NAN: Juliska could help too. 

Ati Tue Girts: Fine—oh, what fun—good! 

DorotHy: Wouldn’t it be jolly having Christmas cus- 
toms from the four winds! They seem to have met in 
this room! 

JuisKa: Oh, yes, let’s. 

Marcor: All right. That’s a fine idea. Rosita, will 
you tell us what your Christmas is like in Spain? Jean 
Winsted, one of our patrol leaders lived there four years. 
Her family’s still there. She’ll be delighted to be your right 
hand man. 

Jerry: Do a Fandango, Rosita. I’ll help you and we'll 
get a shawl and a comb and I'll put a rose between my 
teeth. — 

Rosita: I do not think, Jerry, the Christmas custom 
I’m thinking of would call for a lace shawl. 

Jerry: —and I'll borrow some slippers with high red 
heels. 

Marcor: Hush, Jerry. You'll do it then, Rosita? 

Rosita: Oh, I'd love it. 

Puitirea: Madam chairman, Danita could show us a 
lovely Serbian Christmas. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Write a Nature Poem 


And have it set to music 


ON’T you think it would be splen- 

did, those of you who enjoy writing 
poetry, if one of your poems were set 
to music? This is the very opportunity 
which is before you now. Our own 
Naturalist, Bertha Chapman Cady, is 
constantly alert for interesting things 
which Girl Scouts may do. Having two 
Girl Scout daughters of her own, she 
knows what girls enjoy. And she knows 
that, to some girls, there is nothing more 
enjoyable than writing poetry. So, not 
long ago, when she talked with Mr. W. 
Warren Shaw, who composes beautiful 
music, she asked him whether 
he would not compose music 


A page written and illustrated by 
Girl Scouts 


The Beholder publishes your letters, not more than 275 
words in length, telling of something interesting you have 
seen outdoors. You may also draw in India ink headings 
and illustrations for this page, as well as send in your 
nature photographs. 

Give your name, age, and troop number. 
whose coniribution is accepted, The Beholder will award a 
book. Our heading this month is drawn by Dorothy A. 
Keyes, Thistle Troop, Cambridge, New York. 


side of the boat. Then there was an- 
other movement in the water nearer to 
me, and another and still another, and 
there was a school of about six or seven 
porpoises. They jumped out of the water 
and came nearer and nearer until they 
were right at the bow, and then they 
suddenly turned and began to race with 
the boat. On it went, the porpoises 
right in front, almost touching the bow. 

I had a good chance to watch them 
from where I stood right above them. 
Their backs were a greyish color and 
underneath they were white. Most of 
them were about five feet or more long. 
No matter how hard I looked, I never 
saw their fins or tails move at al] and 
yet they went along as fast as the boat, 


The Beholder 


“Beauty is in the eye of the Beholder” 


To every girl 











often turning over on their backs and 
still going on. At last they became 
tired and, swimming to one side, they 
went plunging off, jumping in and out 
of the water. 
Witma Harvey, 

Age 11, Troop 46, Astoria, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


Unexpected Friends 


Yellowstone Park is a beautiful place 
with its mountains, waterfalls, geysers, 
grand canyon, and hot pools, but to 
me, one of the most interesting fea- 
tures was the variety of animals we saw 
there. 

We stayed in the camps, and the wood- 
chucks continually would run 
under our tent house. When 





for a nature poem to be writ- 
ten by a Girl Scout. Mr. Shaw 
promised Mrs. Cady he would 
do so if a poem were submitted 
which he could use. Will those 
of you who enjoy writing poe- 
try now send in a nature poem 
to The Beholder? Perhaps 
yours will be the very one Mr. 
Shaw will select, who knows? 
That by Edna May Tabor, pub- 
lished upon this page, is charm- 
ing. If you wish, you may write 
yours about the same length as 
hers. Or perhaps you will wish 
it to be shorter and in an en- 
tirely different rhythm. We 
shall be pleased to receive them 
all, so do not delay. Mail your 
poem (or more than one, if you 
wish) to The Beholder, care of 
Tue AMERICAN Girt, 670 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A School of Porpoises 


I was standing at the bow 
of a boat bound for Florida, 
watching the sparkling waves 
when suddenly my attention 
was attracted by something 
jumping out of the water to one 
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The Wild Apple Tree 


By EDNA MAY TABOR 
Troop 1, Orient, L. I., N.Y. 


Oh! little wild apple tree down by the brook, 
How came you to find so pleasant a nook? 


Hidden away from all of the rest, 
Having for company, one little nest, 


That a robin has built here year after year, 
Coming to you, with his heart full of cheer. 


Making you happy with many a note, 
Bubbling up from his little round throat. 


In the spring of the year, when your 
blossoms peep out, 
Yours are the loveliest, without a doubt. 


At last when the robin says good-bye, 
You know that winter is drawing nigh. 


But don’t forget, old tree, so dear, 
That the robin is coming back next year. 


we would come out of our tent 
door, the little woodchucks 
would just sit and look at us 
with those bright, appealing, 
little eyes of theirs. They were 
very numerous in the camps and 
so tame they would eat candy 
from one’s hand. 

Another interesting little ani- 
mal was the prairie dog. It 
was not so numerous or tame 
as the woodchucks, but occa- 
sionally we would find one at 
our camp door. Its most fre- 
quent appearance was along the 
roadside. We would ride along 
and see a group of prairie dogs, 
and then—with a leap and a 
bound they would be gone. But 
the most interesting animals of 
all to us were the bears. They 
did not make their appearance 
around camps till about supper 
time, when they seemed to say 
with their angry growl, “Here 
is a chance to have something 
to eat.” They find Yellowstone 
an agreeable home because of 
its coolness. There is one bear 
here called the “hold-up bear.” 
He sits by the roadside all day 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Girl Scouts Say “Merry Christmas” 


First in a National 
Contest 


Below is Alice Langlois, the girl who 
won first prize in our recent national 
What-I-Wish-in-my-Magazine Contest. 
When the judges decided upon Alice’s 
letter for first place, Helen Ferris tele- 
graphed toher at Pittsburg, Kansas, where 
she is a Girl Scout, asking her to send 
her photograph and a letter telling of her 
experiences as a Girl Scout. In a few 
days, a letter arrived not only from Alice 
but from her local director, Mrs. Hattie 
Smith. “Alice is a splendid Girl Scout,” 
Mrs. Smith wrote, “and she just loves 
dramatics. She was in our Fifty-fifty 
AMERICAN GIRL stunt last summer.” 

“T have been a Girl Scout for three 
years and belong to the Oak Troop,” 
says Alice’s letter. “I am a first class 
Girl Scout and have ten badges which 
were a great deal of fun to work for. I 
liked especially working for the First Aid, 
Scribe, Cook, and Homemaker, but I 
also thought that the signaling and the 
fire-building in the second class test were 
great fun. And map-making in the first 
class test was awfully interesting. 

“For one of the requirements of the 
first class test, a Girl Scout friend and I 
took a hike, carried blankets, pans, cook- 
ing utensils, and our eatables. This hike 
lasted about one and one-half miles, and 
finally wound up in our backyard, where 
we had pitched a tent. We stayed there 
all night without going into the house 
for anything, and next morning we 
cooked our breakfast and hiked our one 
and a half miles back again. This was 
certainly a lot of fun. 

“Last spring our troop had a new cap- 
tain, and as she was 
not yet familiar with 
the duties of a cap- 
tain, I helped her 
with the holding of 
the meetings. There 
Were sixteen new 
girls working for 
their  tenderfoot 
test whom I helped 
and got a_ great 
deal of enjoyment out of it. At our an- 
nual Spring Rally, our troop made a 
uniform, put it on a Girl Scout, tie, pin, 
and all, in ten minutes. 

“We often go to Walnut Shadows, our 
Girl Scout cabin, for an overnight hike. 
One trip I had an especially good time. 
After supper, we sat around the fireplace 
and made fudge and told stories. After 
which, our captain read us a story from 
TuHeE AMERICAN Gir. I certainly enjoy 
THE: AMERICAN GIRL and every Girl 
Scout that I have talked to thinks it is 
the best girl’s magazine edited.” 

Don’t forget that hundreds of girls 
think just as Alice does about THE 
AMERICAN Girt. And if you wish to earn 
your own money, join our Earn-Your- 
Own Club and secure Christmas sub- 
scriptions from those girls’ parents. 


Alice Langlois 





Cincinnati Girl Scouts and some of the two thousand dolls they dressed for Christmas 
last year 


A Christmas Stocking of News 


Two thousand dolls dressed by the 
Girl Scouts of Cincinnati last year— 
can you imagine what this meant in 
fun to the many small girls who received 
those dolls on Christmas morning? 
Troop Fifty-one, whose picture you see 
here, dressed the largest number of dolls. 
The Cincinnati plan is one that any 
group of Girl Scouts may try this year, 
especially those who have earned the 
Needlewoman Badge. A special fund 
was donated to buy the dolls—and there 
may be an organization in your commu- 
nity, the Rotary Club, the Lions, or some 
other, which will gladly donate the dolls. 
The Cincinnati requirements’ were: 
“Hand-work must be excellent. All ma- 
terials contributed for dolls’ clothes must 
be new and suitable in quality.” The 
Community Service of Cincinnati dis- 
tributed the dolls after the Girl Scouts 
had dressed them. 


x 


Give THE AMERICAN Girt for Christ- 


mas. 
a 


It was such fun, last year, in the office 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL receiving the 
Christmas cards you sent us. No, we 
aren’t hinting now—of course not! But 
because you sent us so many last year, 
we are able to pass on to you the Christ- 
mas card designs on page thirty. Per- 
haps some of you have already tried the 
plan which was successful with some 
St. Louis Girl Scouts. Fern Spolander 
writes from there (where, by the way, 
we are to have our next Girl Scout con- 
vention), “The sale of Christmas cards 
brought needed money to our troop treas- 
ury. Instead of drawing and painting 
original designs, we bought cute uncol- 
ored cards and envelopes, two for five 
cents. We then painted samples and had 
our friends order from the samples. In 
painting the cards, we used Japanese 
transparent water colors, which come in 
book form. One book will paint one 
hundred cards. We sold our cards for 
six, seven or eight cents, according to the 
way they came out.” * * * Don’t forget 
that you can earn money for your Christ- 
mas list by securing subscriptions to THE 
AMERICAN GiRL. Just join the “Earn- 
Your-Own Club and everything will be 
explained. It’s a very popular club, that. 
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Ask for THe AMERICAN Gir. for 
Christmas. 
S| 


Don’t you like to think of it—the 
caroling bands of Girl Scouts everywhere 
on Christmas Eve? Some gather about 
their Community Christmas Tree, possi- 
bly in charge of the program. Others 
sing their carols about the town. Others 
sing in their churches. And everywhere 
the old carols delight. In Syracuse, N. Y., 
last year, the Girl Scouts combined two 
of these plans in their caroling. “Time 
turned backward a few centuries,” the 
Syracuse Girl Scouts’ paper described it, 
“and the Christmas spirit of Old England 
descended upon the vicinity of Syracuse 
as groups of Girl Scouts went about the 
city and near-by towns on Christmas Eve, 
singing the lovely old carols. In the city, 
Troops Four, Ten, Twelve and Seventeen 
took part in the exercises at the Com- 
munity Tree, then scattered to sing in 
their own communities. Troops Fifty-two 
and Fifty-five, Baldwinsville, and Troop 
Fifty-six, Fayetteville, also gathered to 
sing where they found the lighted candle 
in a window.” . . . Those of you who 
wish to know more of these beautiful old 
Christmas customs for your troop or for 
your own home will find many of them 
described in The Christmas Book, pub- 
lished by Community Service, 315 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. City, price thirty-five cents. 


Help with Christmas Seals 


Every year the Girl Scouts help in 
the sale of Christmas seals for the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and 1925 
will be no exception. “Merry Christmas 
and Good Health,” says the seal for this 
year. Recently, the President of the 
Association wrote Mrs. Rippin, telling of 
the many ways in which Girl Scouts 
helped during the holidays of 1924. He 
enclosed many newspaper clippings, too, 
which tell a vivid story of what girls 
can do. Here is a clipping from Min- 
neapolis, with a picture of the Girl 
Scouts there, getting the seals ready for 
the mails. Upon the table in front of 
them are piles of seals and envelopes. 
Here is a clipping from Schenectady, N. 
Y., telling of the same kind of service 
rendered by the Girl Scouts there. 
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ABOVE: Our Girl Scout silhouette postals offer 
you a choice of design which you may copy on 
white or colored cardboard, just as this delight- 
Jul calendar was made last season in Massa- 
chusetts—a daily reminder of Girl Scouting 


BELOW: Artistically placed upon a card of these 
proportions, this design comes from Rhode 
Island to “‘The American Girl.’’ The white 
background, the black of the doorway, and 
the tinting of the Girl Scout is most effective 
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For Your Own Girl 


Why not one of these designs, toget 
Christmas card this year? Trace or dra 
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A Merry Christmas! 























ABOVE: ! This Girl Scout design of simple dignity lends itself to various 
adaptations. The trefoil, painted in gold, may appear against any desired 
background. Or your favorite merit badge may be substituted 
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ABOVE: A verse from your favorite carol, 
with your name printed below, will be appro- 
priate for this design. 1Or you may wish to 
use this for your troop Christmas card, sending 
it to your Commissioner and your Council 


BELOW: Our good friend, Edith Ballinger Price, 
drew this merry card for her own Brownie 
Christmas greeting last year. Tan for back- 
ground, with the figures in brown, will make a 
pleasing effect, as well as other color contrasts 
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ABOVE: A bit of outdoors at Christmas—all nature lovers will think of 
many other designs to add to this one. If you have taken nature snap- 
shots, go over them, for they, too, may be just the thing for your card 
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A Sleigh-load of Christmas Books 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
A Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 
Marshall (Appleton) 


novel with Andrew Jackson in it, his 
part in Indian wars and the campaign 


LIKE to tell you about a new book as 

I would tell you about a new girl 
who was coming to your school—enough 
to give you an idea what she was like 
and whether you were going to like 
her. But today I must hustle the books 
past you as if I were presenting guests 
at a reception, just their names and a 
passing smile that means “worth culti- 
vating an acquaintance.” For it is near- 
ly Christmas and the books for young 
people have crowded in to meet the an- 
nual demand for gifts that last through 
the year, crowding so fast that it has 
kept me in a young sort of world, for 
I have been reading those and nothing 
else for days. My top-liner for this 
month is The Plucky Allens, by Clara 
D. Pierson (Dutton), for it is the kind 
of story I liked best when I was your 
age—something like Little Women and 
the first book about the Five Little Pep- 
pers, a story about a family that loves 
to be a family, and has not too much 
money to complicate life. These orphan 
Allens live with an aunt rather than let 
themselves be adopted; they earn money 
and go to school,, and I wish they lived 
near me; I would spend some of my 
time with them. But come to think of 
it, here they are right in the house with 
me, in this book; that is the best thing 
about books—they bring in such a lot 
of people. 

A Prairie Rose by Bertha E. Bush 
(Little Brown) seems to me just the 
sort of book you are going to like, es- 
pecially now that you are taking such 
an interest in these pioneer experiences. 
For it is about a fifteen-year-old girl 
and her brother who go from Wis- 
consin to Iowa in the days of the prairie 
schooner, the crinoline days; it is full 
of real adventures. Now and Then 
(Century) is by Emile and Alden Knipe, 
favorites of yours, I know, and this time 
they write for younger readers than us- 
ual—though I read the stories in it with 
satisfaction. A little girl goes exploring 
with her grandfather in the attic where 
there are all sorts of old treasures; the 
second part is a tea-party in 1776. 
Colonial Ways and Wars by Francis 
Rolt Wheeler (Doran) is one of the 
series called the Romance History of 
Our Country, but you can read this by 
itself well-enough. It makes every-day 
life happenings before the Revolution 
seem as if they were taking place now. 
Old Hickory’s Prisoner by Bernard 





is an_ historical 


of New Orleans. 

Christopher and the Clock Makers 
by Sara Ware Bassett (Little Brown) 
is one of a series that fits a story around 
some American invention; this time it is 
watches, and if you like to find out how 
the wheels go round, you willlikeit. There 
are two books for boys I have been read- 
ing with such pleasure that I should think 
girls would like them as well as boys do: 
Red Eagle Island by Kenneth Payson 
Kempton (Century) and Barry Locke, 
Half-Back by Ralph Henry Barbour 
(Century). The first one is very excit- 
ing and sends the hero out to sea; the 
other is about a prep school and its 
football campaign; real boys’ books both 
of them, but there’s no reason why boys 
should have them altogether. 

Here is another cook-book: you re- 
member I told you last month about 
that delightful one built into a story, 
Jane Abbott’s Polly Put the Kettle On 
(Lippincott). The one this month is The 
Young People’s Cook Book for Home 
and Camp by Inez McAfee (Crowell). 
Another excellent book for the whole 
family as well as the young people in it, 
from the same house, is The Practical 
Book of Home Repairs by Chelsea Fra- 
ser, which shows you how to put any- 
thing around the place to rights without 
calling in a specialist. 

I hope you have read something by 
the most remarkable interpreter of na- 
ture of our times, W. H. Hudson. Per- 
haps you know already his Far Away 
and Long Ago or A Little Boy Lost? 
They have just set up a monument *o 
him in Hyde Park, London, and instead 
of putting it out on the edge of the side- 
walk, where the people in motor-cars 
could see it, they have tucked it away 
in the greenest and most remote corner, 
put a mild green pool in front of it and 
a railing around the whole thing, and use 
it for a bird sanctuary—just what this 
great lover of birds would most have 
liked. But if you have still to learn of 
W. H. Hudson, do begin with this selec- 
tion of his stories just published by 
Doran in a big volume called The Dis- 
appointed Squirrel. I happened to open 
to a page that told me about the potato 


plant in its own home, befere it was 
transplanted overseas. Did you know it 
still grows in South America, run- 
ning wild, “pale and meek-looking, 
with a yellow center, petals faintly 
washed with purple and a lovely scent”? 
I'll tell you something to show you how 
interesting this book is. I took it out 
to copy that sentence accurately, for I 
never can remember things word for 
word—and it was half an hour before 
I could put it down and go on with my 
writing. The Spirit of the Hive by 
Dallas Lore Sharp (Harper) is a book 
that makes you feel like the man who 
said he wanted to live in the country so 
he could keep a cow and a bee. If you 
do keep bees, or live near someone who 
does, this is a book for you. 

I know you are too grown up for the 
books I am now going to tell you about, 
so unless you have younger sisters and 
brothers to read aloud to, or to present 
with a book at Christmas, just stop read- 
ing at this point. But if you want a 
collection of the tried and true old fa- 
vorites that every child ought to be 
brought up on, well printed on a big 
page with big type, and told so pleas- 
antly that reading them aloud is like 
talking, there is a new book called Chim- 
ney Corner Stories by Veronica Hutchin- 
son (Minton Balch) that is just the 
thing. Tommy Tucker's Stories by 
Maude Radford Warren and Eve Dav- 
enport (Doran) is for just the next age; 
the tales are made out of well-known 
nursery rhymes. You know Mother 
Goose’s melodies are really each one of 
them a little story, sometimes a little 
play. The Fat of the Cat is an immense- 
ly amusing collection from the German 
of Gottfried Keller (Harcourt Brace) ; 
you would never guess from that title 
what the first story was about. They 
are real folk stories like Grimm, but 
new to us; their literary quality is high. 
If you have a little sister who is learning 
to read and you want to give her a book 
that she can read all by herself, the 
words in> About Ellie at Sandacre by 
Eleanor Verdery (Dutton) are just 
those that she hears spoken most of the 
time. 

I received a package of six little books 
last week that kept me laughing for 
hours, the six new volumes of what the 
publishers (Macmillan) call the Little 
Library, books a small person can hold 
easily in the hand. 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) 
Albany—65 oe St. (Cor. N. Pearl) 
Allentown—955 Hamilton 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302-llth Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 

Atlanta—L: eachtree Arcade 

Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (Near Shel- 


burne) 
Baltimore—316 North Charles St. 
eee City Bhoe Co. 











Chicago— { 1050 Leland (near B’way) 
6410 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Woodlawn) 


Cincinnati—The Mc. 

Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 

Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Medical Arts Bldg. 

Dayton—The wy Co. 
Decatur—Raupp & i 

Denver—224 “Foster Bl 

Des Moines—W. L. ite Shoe Co. 
Detroit—2038 —_ Ave. mat Elizabeth St.) 
Dulu W. ist St. (Nr. Ist Ave., W.) 
Broad 8. 





Boo’ 
Svansville—310 S. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fitchbure—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 
Fresno—The Bootery 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 
Harrisburg—217 No. 2nd St. 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 Foster-Bank Comm. Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. 8S. Ayres & Co. 
thaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Opp. Seminole Hotel 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Knorville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—417 Main St. (Push Bldg.) 
Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 
Los Angeles—728 Hill 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon ee 
Macon—Macon Shoe C 
Madison, Wis. —Family “Shoe Store 
Manchester, N. H.—Wm. Marcotte Co. 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St., South 
Missoula—Missoula Mercantile Co. 
Mobile—E. H. Britton 





New Haven—19¢ Orange St. (near Come) 
New Crtane Baronne St., Room 

14 'W. 40th St. (South of Lib.) 
2950 Third Ave. (152nd St.) 
13 John St. (Bet. Bway & 

Nassau) 

Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—516-15th St. po City Hall) - 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Passaic—4 Lexington Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Paterson—18 Hamilton St. (opp. Regent Th.) 
Peoria—105 S. Jefferson St. (Lehmann Bidg.) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Fiainfield—M C. Van Arsdale 
Portiand, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—322 Washington St. 
Poughkeepsie——Louls Schonbergee 
Providence—The Boston Store 


New York- 


St. Louis—516 “areade Bldg. (opp. P. ) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Sacramento—1012 K caer. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper_ Co. 

Salt Lake City—-Walker Bros. Co. 

San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—127 Stockton St. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The Felletier Co. 

South a Store 
Spokane—The Cr 

Syracuse—121 West *cefter 

——— 8. llth St. (Piasiity Trust 


Bldg. 
Toledo “LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Lm St. = floor} 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe 
Utica—28- 30. Blandina St. (Cor. Union) 
Washington—1319 F Street (2nd Floor) 
Wilkes -Barre— . Murray 
Wilmington, Tw - ky Co. 


oe Main 
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Agencies in 447 ‘ies cities 





pumps for dress wear which are both comfortable and 











Happy Feet Make Happy Girls 


Happy feet are those that are always. up-and-doing, ready to take 
you along woodland trails and country roads by day. And when 
night comes, such feet are not tired. They do not spoil your fun 
or make a grouch. Girl Scouts above all need happy feet for if 
their feet lag they cannot enjoy all the pleasant outdoor activities 
that Girl Scout life offers. 


Your feet will be as unhappy in some shoes, as wild birds in a 
cage. But in Cantilever Shoes your feet are always active and 
comfortable. These flexible shoes are the next thing to an Indian’s 
moccasins. They give you the foot freedom that Nature intends, 
and encourage a natural, tireless stride that carries you over the 
ground with the graceful swing of a seasoned woodsman. 


You will like Cantilevers for school or for Scout activities. They 
are well made shoes that will stand up under hard wear and look 
well on your feet. 


The Cantilever oxford pictured above is a much favored style 
with Girl Scouts. Natural, boyish lines, a low flat heel and a 
flexible arch which harmonizes with every foot movement, give your 
feet all-day comfort. Your foot muscles can build up springy 
strength in a shoe like this. 


Cantilever Shoes are made in attractive style but always along 
graceful, natural lines. They are good-looking shoes. There are 
some splendid oxford styles and a variety of modish 


effective in style. 


If none of the stores at the left is near you, write 
the manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 429 Willough- 
by Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for the address of a Canti- 
lever dealer who is more conveniently located. 


antilever 
Shoe 
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Waul and Dyke, Inc. 


(Continued from page 18) 

“Oh dear! Oh dear!” Jane groaned 
to herself. “What can I ever do to help 
her out of this scrape if it is really 
she who has the bracelet? Has she be- 
gun to realize what a dreadful thing 
she has done, and grown half sick about 
it? Was she going down to the draw- 
ing room last night to put the bracelet 
back on the piano, when she saw me? 
But then why the other person in her 
room? I’m sure there was someone 
there she was whispering to.” 

After breakfast Jane went right away 
to the drawing-room to see for herself 
whether the bracelet had been replaced. 
Mr. Waul sauntered after her, but she 
ignored him, pretending that she did not 
realize his presence at all. No jewels 
winked and gleamed from the polished 
surface of the piano top, however, and 
she hurried away up to her room to 
escape from Mr. Waul and to be alone 
with her very troubled thoughts. 

But the minute she opened her door 
she realized that someone had been 
there in her absence, someone who had 
searched the place thoroughly. Bureau 
draws were opened, the lid of the little 
writing desk was wide, even her bed 
was torn to pieces and the pillows with- 
out their cases on the floor! She stood 
dazed. Had this anything to do with 
Beryl? But then Aunt Augusta no more 
than Beryl had been down to breakfast; 
it might as well be she. Or one of the 
servants, for that matter. Another pos- 
sibility presented itself. This was Aunt 
Augusta’s room. She might have re- 
turned to it, while Jane was at break- 
fast, to look for something she had for- 
gotten to have removed. But why look 
in the pillow cases? No, Aunt Augus- 
ta’s having created this chaos seemed 
most unlikely. 

Then an explanation struck her that 
sent shivers down her spine. Was a 
thief, a real thief, actually concealed in 
the house somewhere, and had he taken 
the occasion of the breakfast hour to ran- 
sack the upper story? 

At this minute Sylvia, panting with 
excitement, burst into the room. “Have 
you heard?” she cried. “While we were 
down in the dining-room just now Miss 
Collins caught a maid, her own maid, 
sneaking down the back stairs all packed 
up for flight! Miss Collins hauled her 
back almost by the hairs of her head, 
and went through her bag. But she 
hadn’t the bracelet there, or on her per- 
son either. Miss Collins searched her- 
self! Beryl heard the whole row and 
said it was awful. Beryl’s just shaking 
with horror really. She says she wants 
to run away herself, Miss Collins is so 
dreadful!” 

Well might Beryl shake with horror 
if Jane’s suspicions about her were true! 
But why had Marie, if she was inno- 
cent, tried to run away? Jane heard 
someone crying now. Was it Beryl or 
was it Marie? Paying little more at- 
tention to Sylvia she went directly to- 
ward that miserable weeping. She want- 


ed to help whichever of them it might be. 

It was to Marie’s little room at the 
extreme end of the long hall that Jane 
was drawn. The door was half open, 
and so without bothering to knock Jane 
walked in and sat down beside Marie, 
who was lying face downward across her 
bed, her face hidden in her arms, her 
shoulders shaking convulsively with her 
sobs. Jane patted her pretty hair. 

“Don’t cry, don’t cry,” she said over 
and over. After a while, Marie, who 
had been growing calmer under Jane’s 
touch and voice, sat up and, mopping her 
cheeks with her handkerchief, looked at 
Jane gratefully. 

“T thought ’twas you,” she said, gulp- 
ing. “You're the salt of the earth, Miss 
Dyke. I knew what kind you was right 
off first I caught sight of you. Miss 
Collins says I’m a thief.” 

“But why, oh, why, Marie, were you 
running away?” 

“Why shouldn’t I run away? Who 
wouldn’t run away from the likes of 
her? She owes me for a month and I 
was even going without that. Fair ex- 
change, I think, for not giving her notice. 
She caught me, though. She would.” 

“But didn’t you know it would look 
suspicious? Didn’t you know a bracelet 
has disappeared ?” 

“Of course I knew. All of us ser- 
vants know. But I never thought about 
that. The gypsy woman put the fear 
into me and I wanted to get away.” 

“The gypsy woman. How? Tell me.” 

“It was this way. She came to this 
house yesterday and wanted to tell our 
fortunes, out of our hands, you know. 
It was right there in the lines of our 
palms. She told me my mother and 
father was born in Ireland, that I’d lots 
of brothers and sisters, that I’d had 
measles when I was a young thing, and 
that I’d stood high in school. She told 
me lots more and ‘twas all as true as 
true. If the past was true why shouldn’t 
the future be true, too? And she said 
I’d never be happy in my present posi- 
tion, that ill luck would haunt me every 
hour I was with Miss Collins. She ad- 
vised me to walk right out. Who 
wouldn’t have, with a woman so wise 
as that gypsy advising?” 

Marie fell to weeping again. Jane sat 
looking at her trying to keep amusement 
over the gypsy woman’s keenness in the 
art of deduction out of her eyes. “So 
that’s the story,” she said. 

“No, not the story. It’s the truth!” 

“That’s what I meant, the truth,” 
Jane nodded reassuringly. “I know you 
are honest as the day, Marie. And what’s 
more, I’m going right off this instant to 
tell Miss Collins so. I'll make her un- 
derstand how it was the gypsy.” 

“You will? You will?” Marie was 
all sunshine through her tears. From 
the minute of seeing her, she had known 
that Miss Dyke was the salt of the earth. 
Marie’s old mother would have spotted 
her as “quality.” You can always tell. 
And even if she was only a very young 
girl, she was the accomplishing kind. 


Marie felt safe again under Jane’s pro- 
tection. 

“Miss Collins has gone for her con- 
stitutional,’ she informed Jane now. 
“That’s what she calls it. Down the 
road as far as the second turn. You 
could follow her and get a good chance.” 

Jane promised to do that. “And you 
go on about your regular work,” she 
advised, “just as though nothing had hap- 
pened.” 

But in pursuing Miss Collins, Jane 
had entirely forgotten the agreement that 
had been come to at the breakfast table 
that no one of the party should leave the 
grounds until the bracelet mystery was 
cleared up. When Jane heard steps on 
the gravel behind her and turned to see 
Mr. Waul following swiftly, she paused 
and waited for him, as he signaled her 
to do, but none too patiently. 

“Well?” he inquired when he had 
reached her. 

“Well?” she asked calmly in return. 

Then she remembered. “Oh, I for- 
got all that about staying within bounds,” 
she exclaimed. “Truly. Anyway, some- 
thing has happened that is more impor- 
tant. I’ve got to see Miss Collins.” 

“Why not look for her in a more like- 
ly place?” he asked, quizzically. “Or 
do you expect to find her indicated, like 
weather, in the sky?” Jane had been 
walking with her chin in the air, study- 
ing the heavens. It was just beginning 
to drizzle and the whole landscape was 
dismal, not to say threatening. If she 
was not cross with Mr. Waul to be- 
gin with, she would have chuckled at 
his whimsy. As it was she merely ex- 
plained, “Marie told me she had gone 
for a walk in this direction.” 

At this instant they saw Miss Collins 
coming toward them. Mr. Waul whis- 
tled softly. “You score again,” he mur- 
mured. Jane paid no attention to him. 
A large portion of his remarks from the 
first had appeared irrelevant and not 
worth her attention. She even pretended 
not to notice that he stuck close to her 
side while she went forward to meet his 
aunt. 

“T’m just coming along to stand by if 
needed,” he said gently at her ear. 
“Count on me, please.” 

“Whatever he means by 
thought haughty Jane. 

They turned and walked slowly back 
up toward the house while Jane told 
Miss Collins all about Marie. “So she 
is innocent as can be,” Jane finished. 
“She never did steal the bracelet. She’s 
a foolish dear but not a thief.” 

“Very well,” was Miss Collins’ short 
reply. “I had come to the same con- 
clusion myself—leaving out the ‘dear’— 
half an hour ago. You might have 
spared yourself the trouble.” 

Jane was aghast. Open rudeness of 
this sort she had never before encoun- 
tered. “I beg your pardon,” Jane said, 
stammering and very red. In the hall 
she turned an opposite way from the 
one Miss Collins was taking. She did 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Cheer-Up Game 


Spoof is a Milton Bradley game that is founded 
upon the legends and symbols of the old Inca 
Indians who lived on the Andes of Peru and 
whose ancient civilization is now attracting so 
much attention throughout the World. 


The game is played with 52 cards and a set 
of batons. The design of each card is based 
upon an ancient Aztec Symbol. Price, $1.00. 


Other famous Bradley games are: 
UNCLE WIGGILY—From Howard R.Garis’ 
entertaining Uncle Wiggily stories. Price, 85c. 


PIRATE & TRAVELER—which takes you 
around the world by regular steamship, rail- 
road, dog sled and caravan routes. Price, $1.25. 


RUMME-—Another great card game with 
11 others, including Reno, Argentina, etc. 
Price 85c. 


LOGOMACHY - - ~- Price $1.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
63 Park St. Springfield, Mass. 
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Books for 


Christmas 
for 
Everyone 





THE VOYAGERS. By Padraic Colum. Men who thought far and 
sailed far; from the searchers for Atlantis to Columbus and Ponce de 
Leon. An epic of adventure, for people of 12 and over. $2.25 


SILENT SCOT. By Constance Lindsay Skinner. How a pioneer 
boy shared in the American revolution. For boys and girls over 12. $1.75 


RAIN ON THE ROOF. By Cornelia Meigs. A mystery of today, 
with a historic New England setting. For girls of 10-12. $1.75 


TYKE-Y: HIS BOOK AND HIS MARK. By Elinor Whitney. 
For anyone who loves puppies. Full of silhouettes. Good to read aloud 
to 4-6-year-olds. $1.50 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. By Charlotte Yonge. A thrilling 
tale of the last crusade. For boys and girls of 12-15. (The Children’s 


Classics. ) $1.75 


A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS. By Clement Moore. A gay 
little Christmas book for the top of anyone's stocking. (The Little 


Library.) $1.00 


Ask to see the new catalog, Macmillan Books for Boys and Girls. Many 
other interesting new books, fully described, with many illustrations. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 























Ask Your Dad 


Plays and Entertain- for 
ments for Girls Northland 
Skis 

for a Christmas pres- “& 

ent. The choice of world’s 

champions and beginners, 
as the speediest, sturdiest 
and easiest handling skis. 


Made by the world’s largest ski 
manufacturers. Look forthe 


256 page Catalog and 
Special circular 

“Plays for Girls” deer-head trade mark. Write Ss 

let on ‘‘How to Ski.’’ , o* —— 


« 


SAMUEL FRENCH 83 Merriam Park, 


Send for our new 















NORTHLAND 
SKI MEG. CO. 
Saint Paul, Minn. 





Incorperated 1898 





T. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City 


Our Grrw’s Own Room Contest 
CLOSES DECEMBER 15 
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(Continued from page 34) 
not care two straws where she went, 
only to part company with that insuffer- 
able old lady. She found herself in the 
drawing-room. 

“A funny house party!” She exclaimed 
this to herself for not the first time, as 
she stood inside the door surveying the 
occupants of the room. For Sylvia was 
lying curled up among cushions on a 
divan in front of one of the fires sound 
asleep. Max Colt, at a near table, played 
solitaire morosely. Donald King was 
absorbed in a novel, sitting on the floor, 
his back braced against a chair, his face 
toward the bookcases. Cecil was out- 
side on the terrace, parading back and 
forth past the French windows, acting 
in pantomime the part of a criminal in 
a prison enclosure. And poor Grace sat 
pale and worried, knitting on a sweater 
destined to be a present for Jane. Only 
Beryl was absent. 

Well, Jane would go and find Beryl. 
That seemed her next move in this ex- 
citing and unpleasant business. But 
Beryl was not to be found either in her 
room or in any of the other rooms of the 
house that were open to visitors. And 
the idea of her being out of doors was 
unlikely, too, because the threatening 
clouds had now made good their threat 
and rain was beating on the roof, almost 
drowning out the thunder of the surf. 
Where could Beryl be? And what should 
Jane herself do now? At the thought of 
returning to the drawing-room, to Max 
Colt’s morose face, and Sylvia’s sleep of 
boredom, she made a wry face. Never. 

“T’ll break away from it all,” she de- 
cided. “I’ll put on my slicker—good thing 
I brought it—and tramp right away 
along the cliff. Marie will show me the 
way out through the kitchen so that Mr. 
Waul won’t come shadowing me. Gor- 
ry! You might think I was the thief! 
I’ve broken bounds once anyway, and 
might as well be hung for a sheep as a 
lamb——” 

Marie was delighted to help Jane in 
her escape. But she was anxious, too. 
She stood in the kitchen entrance look- 
ing after her friend with a troubled face. 
“Watch your step,” she called to the de- 
parting figure. “No one hardly ever 
walks that way. The sides are forever 
caving in. Be awful careful, miss.” 

Jane nodded a confident reassurance 
to her new, staunch friend, and strode 
away adventurously into the driving rain. 
Ah! This was better. She wished Jim 
were here to share it with her, or lacking 
him, Cobbler, their airedale. But even 
alone like this it was well worth while. 
The farther she put the towering dark 
house at her back, the lighter her feet 
and heart became. She walked as close 
to the edges of the rocky cliff as possible. 
Small danger of rock like that shelving 
in. Jane chuckled. 

As the sheets of driving rain began to 
thin a little Jane saw that they would 
soon be followed by sheets of fog that 
were blowing in now from the sea. After 
half an hour of swift walking the rain 
had stopped entirely and wisps of fog 
draped the scrub pines and the firs near 
the cliff. Soon the cliff itself was blotted 
out. There was need for Jane to feel 
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her way with caution. It was thrilling 
and mysterious, walking along in the 
gray denseness like this, seeing nothing 
ahead, and listening to the rush and roar 
of the surf coming up from under her 
very feet. 

Even so it was time she turned back. 
It wouldn’t do to get too far away in 
such a heavy fog. She could always fol- 
low the line of the coast, of course, and 
so would not be lost. But such follow- 
ing might not be very safe now that she 
had to feel and listen for guidance, rather 
than see. She swung about. And even 
as she turned the ground gave way under 
her. She thought that the earth had 
opened up and that she was caught in an 
earthquake or something as cataclysmal. 
But it was only a foot or two of sod, 
really, that had been disturbed. It was 
enough to send her, however, dropping, 
feet first, but swiftly and awfully down, 
down toward the roar of the surf. 

The way she escaped instant death was 
a miracle, for she had fallen a direct 
drop of half a dozen yards or more into 
a rocky grotto. She landed crumpled to 
her knees on a thick, deep mound of slimy 
seaweed. But if her escape from broken 
bones and instant death had been a mira- 
cle, she saw at once, when she had col- 
lected herself from the horror of the fall, 
that it might not have been a very merci- 
ful miracle. To her quick glances about, 
it showed itself in its true light, the mere 
delay of an inevitable doom. 

For she had fallen down such a sheer 
wall of smooth rock that there was no 
hope of climbing back that way. And 
before her was only the terrible surf. To 
escape through that surf and swim to 
some more possible landing she knew 
would be out of the question for even a 
powerful swimmer; and Jane, herself, 
while a good swimmer, was not in any 
way an extraordinary one. As for her 
being missed at Surfgate and a rescue 
party sent out, there would be no time 
for that. The tide was coming in much 
too swiftly. Already, as she knelt there 
in the icy water, it had risen several 
inches toward her hips. 

She stumbled to her feet, wincing and 
nearly fainting at the pain it cost her. 
Then she almost chuckled. Quaint to 
mind about a wrenched knee when so 
soon—so soon 

Frantically, first standing on one foot 
and then on the other, she tore at the 
strings of her tennis shoes. She wouldn’t 
wait here to be drowned by inches, not 
she. She would get out into that surf 
and fight anyway, die fighting for free- 
dom and life. As she struggled with her 
shoes she heard a voice shrieking, “Help! 
Help! Help! Help! Help! Help!” 

What was that? Who was crying so? 
And would it go on forever? She was 
suddenly horrified to find that it was her 
own voice. Jane Dyke’s voice, shouting 
crazily. She knew that it was her voice 
only because it was tearing her throat, 
splitting it. But for all that, it was really 
only a squeak, compared to the roar of 
the surf. Why didn’t it stop? Why 
didn’t it obey her will and stop? But 
she seemed to have nothing to do with 
it. “Help! Help!” 

(To be continued) 











Will anyone hear Jane’s pitiful 
cries for help? And even if anyone 
does hear, is there anything that 

| can be done? Renew now so that 


| you may know and not be left for- 
| ever in suspense! 














So far in this Mystery Story 


A synopsis of the stirring events preceding 
this installment 


It all happens at a house party given 
by Grace Merriman, of Miss Burk’s 
Boarding School, at her home by the sea. 
Her guests are from Miss Burk’s and 
the Boys’ Academy: Jane Dyke, Beryl 
Cosgrove (a pianist and enthusiast over 
Miss Alfreda Waul, Grace’s aunt and a 
famous musician), Sylvia Hunt-Smith 
and Max Colt, Donald King and Cecil 
Pomeroy. Aunt Augusta Collins is there, 
a crabbed relative of Grace’s, and 
Grace’s mother. 

Strange things happen. As the party 
approach the house, a gypsy dashes across 
the road and out of sight. At tea, a valu- 
able bracelet which Aunt Augusta has 
placed on the piano disappears, with 
everyone right there in the room. Who 
has it? Or where is it? Jane overhears 
Aunt Augusta telephoning for Mr. Waul 
to come and help find it. Mr. Waul is 
Grace’s uncle, whom all the girls dislike 
from hearsay, because Grace thinks him 
so perfect. 

Mr. Paul Waul comes and talks with 
Aunt Augusta that evening while they 
all dance. Jane feels an immediate an- 
tagonism toward him. When coffee is 
served, Mr. Waul asks them all to help 
him find the bracelet. Jane admits she is 
the one who noticed the bracelet before 
it disappeared at tea. Beryl admits she 
has seen it before—on Miss Alfreda 
Waul’s arm at a concert, the winter be- 
fore. But that doesn’t help with the 
solution of the mystery. Mrs. Merriman 
interrupts the questioning, saying the 
party is being spoiled. The evening ends 
with games, Jane still feeling very an- 
tagonistic toward Mr. Waul. 

Up in her room Jane lies wide awake. 
Suddenly, in the dark, a cold, damp wind 
blows across the foot of her bed—al- 
though all the windows are at the head 
of the bed! In a panic Jane unsuccess- 
fully tries to find the electric switch. She 
feels someone in the room. In a mo- 
ment a light in ‘the hall is thrown on 
and Jane discovers that her door is in- 
deed open. She creeps to that door—no 
one is in the hall, nor is there any win- 
dow across it through which the damp, 
cold wind could have come! More 
mystery. Jane decides to return to the 
scene of the tea party, now that every 
one is in bed, to imagine to herself just 
what every one was doing when the 
bracelet disappeared. In this way she 
hopes to solve the problem. She dresses 
and goes down to the drawing-room. 
One by one, she goes over the actions 
of the house party that afternoon.” Sud- 
denly she realizes she is not alone. Some 


one is behind her in the dark! 


Keds 





An attractive 
athletic- trim 
Keds model 





The shoe of 


Champions! 


HAMPION athletes—men 
and women—indoors and 
outdoors —today wear Keds! 


There’s a very real reason 
why they do. It’s because 
they’ve found from actual 
experience that Keds give 
more in service, comfort and 
wear than any ordinary shoe 
can give! 


And no wonder. For Keds have 
soles made of some of the world’s 
finest rubber—full of life and spring. 
The uppers are of strong, durable 
canvas—light, cool and comfortable. 


In addition, Keds are distinguished 
for their vnusually attractive ap- 
pearance! 


But to get Keds quality always get 
shoes that have the name Keds on 
them. No other shoes are Keds. Only 
the United States Rubber Company 
makes Keds—and the name Keds is 
put on every pair. They come in all 
popular styles—at $1.25 to $4.50. 


Ask for Keds—and make sure the 
name Keds is on the shoe! 


The Keds Hand-book of Sports 
is full of interesting information 
on games, sports, how to make 
things, and dozens of other sub- 
jects. Sent free if you address 
Dept. 17, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds unless the 
f bm Keds is on the shoe 
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That Makes 


Everybody 
Happy 


In thousands of homes this Christmas 
there will be Hohner Harmonicas and 
Happiness. 


No other gift, regardless of Price, offers 
greater possibilities for inspiration, edu- 
cation, wholesome fun and enjoyment. 


Girls can learn to play as easily as boys, 
with the aid of the Free Instruction Book. 


Give Hohner Harmonicas this Christmas 
and know that your gifts will be appreci- 
ated. If your dealer is out of copies of the 
Free Book write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
218, 114 East 16th Street, New York. 


ZHOHNER 
ARMONICA’ 








Saint Elizabeth of the Roses 


A country heme school 


Open all year. One bour from New York. Special attention 
to girls desiring coaching. peg two years’ course in Child 
Study, Kindergartening and Home Economics. Leads to House 
Diploma. Bathing, Athletics, Dancing, Music. 


“The School that develops initiative” 
MRS. W. B. STODDARD, Directress 
Phone Darien 16-5 Noroton, Conn. 
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The Best Entertainments 


Popular Parodies for Group Singing—25c. 
Stunt Songs for Soc 
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Christmas Cards that Tell 
the Christmas Story 


12 in box = = = $1.00 


Beautiful old paintings of the 
Nativity exquisitely reproduced 
incolor. Every Girl Scout should 
earn her Christmas money by 
selling these. $20 profit on 
100 boxes. 

















Christine's 


(Continued from page 25) 
Oh, I wish he’d left some live girls at 
my house!” 

“Shut up, Marjorie!” 
scandalized companion. 
too much to explain 

“I’m Mrs. Mainwaring’s cousin, 
Christine Walker, and this is my friend, 
Barbara Pringle. We were invited here 
for the holidays 

“And you didn’t get their telegram? 
Mr. Mainwaring’s mother was taken 
ill, and they left to go to her.” 

“T never got any telegram,” said Chris- 
tine. Barbara had scuttled back to their 
room to dress more elaborately. 

There followed an exchange of ex- 
planations. It was Richard, of course, 
who had put coal on the fire. He had 
promised the Mainwarings to do so in 
order that the plumbing should not 
freeze. Little Marjorie looked guilty at 
mention of the turned-on lights. And 
they had tried to keep Pete, the collie, 
with them, but he had broken away and 
run home. Their last name was Blake, 
and they lived further up the hill. 

“Good gracious, imagine!” exclaimed 
Barbara, descending the stairs, dressed in 
a stunning green knit costume. She 
smiled saucily at Richard. “Aren’t you 
lonely? You don’t seem like a country 
person.” 

His eyes twinkled. “You mean, I don’t 
say ‘Gosh dern it!’ But then, neither 
do the farmers’ boys I know. As a mat- 
ter of fact we lived in New York till 
five years ago. My father was a Co- 
lumbia professor. Then his health broke 
down, so all of us came out here with 
him. But say, we're forgetting some- 
thing. Merry Christmas!” 

The girls laughed and responded. They 
all felt, even shy Christine, as if they 
had known one another for a long time. 

“Why don’t you come up the hill 
with us and have breakfast? Mother 
will be more than delighted.” 

“And we're going to have little sau- 
sages and pancakes! And I'll show you 
all my presents!” chirped Marjorie. 

The girls accepted joyfully. Barbara 
put on her green tam and polo coat. 
Christine ran upstairs for her own out- 
door things and a brief toilet. 

“No use your prinking! You're as 
homely as they make ’em!” she informed 
herself sternly. “And a dumb-bell be- 
sides!” Then she forgot her deficien- 
cies in a search through her suitcase for 
a box of candy to give Alice-in-Wonder- 
land. 

In a short time they were climbing 
another hill. But the landscape did not 
oppress them as it had yesterday. The 
sleet had turned to snow during the 
night, and now the fields sparkled with 
diamonds. The sun was emerging from 
a bed of rose-and-gold, and over the 
hoar-covered mountain a blue sky prom- 
ised perfect Christmas weather. So heav- 
enly fresh and pure was the air, it went 
to their heads; and it was an hilarious 
quartette that burst into the comfortable 
farmhouse where Mrs. Blake was, ac- 


interposed her 
“Still, if it isn’t 


” 








Christmas 


cording to schedule, cooking the sau- 
sages. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blake were as likeable 
as their children, and made the two 
strangers very welcome. 

As they sat enjoying the breakfast, 
Christine inquired, “Do you know if 
Cousin Edith expected any other guests? 
Because she’s got enough food there for 
an army.” 

“Of course! Food for the party. She 
was going to give a dance tonight,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Blake. “She felt dread- 
fully to have to call it off. Richard, 
you stopped at the Hunters’ and asked 
them to let the others know, didn’t you?” 

Richard looked blank. “I forgot all 
about it,” he confessed. “All those 
Christmas errands and the trouble I 
had steering the Ford in the sleet put 
it out of my head.” 

“Then you'll have to go and tell them 
now.” 

Barbara was fairly bobbing up and 
down in her chair at the mention of a 
dance. 

“Oh, Mrs. Blake, can’t we have it 
just the same?” 

“Why, that’s an idea! With you girls 
here I don’t see why you shouldn't.” 

Christine’s heart had sunk to her boots 
at the word which had so delighted Bar- 
bara. Oh, never, never, she told her- 
self, did she want to go to a dance 
again; and especially here, where she 
was just beginning to feel so at home 
and happy! But she did not want to be 
a spoil-sport, either. She murmured 
something and let Barbara register en- 
thusiasm for both of them. 

“We'd love to have it! 
is a Victrola.” 

“Mrs. Mainwaring had engaged mu- 
sic,” said Richard, looking amused. 

“An orchestra. Simply perfect!” gurg- 
led Barbara. 

“Oh, but ” began Mrs. Blake. 

“Now, mother, you let this party be 
a surprise for our visitors,” interrupted 
Richard. 

The day passed swiftly. Mrs. Blake 
was busy preparing her Christmas din- 
ner. The young people went back to the 
Mainwarings, where Christine made 
sandwiches, Richard waxed the floors, 
Barbara tried out new dance steps and 
prattled ecstatically. Then back to the 
Blakes for a gorgeous turkey—and al- 
ready the early dusk was falling. 

“Time to dress,” said Barbara. 

“Christine, you game for a little ski?” 
asked Richard. 

“Why—I’d love to!” 

“Don’t be gone long,” said Barbara, 
annoyed at the proposed desertion. 
“You've got to help me.” 

“Pll bring her back in two shakes!” 
Richard promised. 

It was great fun skiing down the 
slopes back of the Blakes’ house. Not 
much chance for conversation, but Rich- 
ard did remark, 

“Your friend Barbara is in for the 
time of her life tonight, all right!” 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Mothers and Fathers 
Aunts and Uncles 


OVou'll be interested in this 
eC hristmas Gift for All Girls 








OC or new book, just published, “Girl Scout 

Short Stories,” will make an ideal gift 
for your daughter or for any girl on your 
Christmas list. 


. It is just brimful with stories of adventure, fun, 
Girl mystery and romance by authors writing for 
The American Girl Magazine whom she knows 
and enjoys so thoroughly. 


Scout 
Sh Augusta Huiell Seaman, Emilie Benson 
OL C and Alden Arthur Knipe, Jane Abbott 
° and Edith Ballinger Price 
Stories 
Beautifully illustrated in Black and White and 


color, bound in cloth with color jacket — 
Two Dollars, postpaid 


Before it’s too late fill out the my a0 below, 
mail with remittance—and “The Volume Al- 
ways to be Treasured” will be promptly sent. 








GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 LEXINGTON AVE. 
Girl Scouts, NEW YORK CITY 


etenetadeodisd Attached is my mosescrder for $2.00 for the book “‘GIRL 
670 Lexington Ave. SCOUT SHORT STORIES.” 
New York City 
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Nothing So Good For 
Growing Bodies 


Youth makes heavy demands on en- 
ergy—a demand which Shredded 
Wheat supplies in concentrated, ap- 
petizing, palatable form. 


Enjoy all three essential properties of 
the perfect food—nourishment, as- 
similation and digestibility. Get all 
the bran, all the salts, all roughage 
needed to build bone and brawn. 
Play hard, work hard, eat well with 


Shredded 
Wheat 


Easy For Mother To Serve 
Good, Healthy Whole Wheat Food 




































7% Your 
abl | Tenderfoot Pin 


gy * The shining golden trefoil may gleam on every 
r necktie, because it is within the reach of all. 
fs Every Girl Scout may show she is a Girl Scout 
because every Girl Scout can afford to buy 
a pin. 
. Comes in the following styles and prices: 
10K Gold (safety catch).............. $3.00 
Gold Filled (safety catch)............ 5 
Tt . . .50 
we ee ej 
Old Style Plain Pin.................. .08 


National Equipment Department, Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Avenue New York City, N. Y. 









































(Continued from page 38) 

“She always makes a tremendous hit 
at dances,” said Barbara’s roommate 
loyally. 

“You’re two of the most different 
girls,” went on Richard tactlessly, “that 
Hag knew to be friends in all my 
ire. 

Christine swallowed hard. This was 
rubbing it in! 

“IT suppose we are!” she assented. 

“Ouch!” Richard fell heavily on one 
knee, having tripped on a snow-covered 
boulder. 

“Hurt yourself?” : 

“Tt’s nothing.” Richard got to his 
feet a little awkwardly. “Well, here we 
are at your house. And there’s a car, 
too! You'd better skip in, I guess, and 
I’ll beat it. See you later!” 

Christine kicked off her skis and hur- 
ried into the house. Barbara was stand- 
ing before the mirror in their room in 
her silk undies, her hair beautifully 
curled. 

“Lift this over my head, will you?” 
she begged, holding out to Christine a 
frail creation of apricot georgette. “I 
thought you’d never come. Mrs. Blake’s 
downstairs, but she’s hardly helped me 
at all. How do I look? You might just 
as well not have a vanity case as try to 
use it by this light!” 

“You look great!” Christine, involun- 
tarily glimpsing herself in the mirror be- 
hind her friend, thought that she her- 
self looked different from what she had 
at Barbara’s party. More alive, some- 
how. 

“Heavens, what’s that noise?” ex- 
claimed Barbara. 

“Sounds like an accordeon.” 

“One of those things that blind men 
play on ferryboats? What’s it doing 
here? Barbara, now dressed, disap- 
peared. In a moment she was back 
again. 

“Tt is an accordeon. Mrs. Blake says 
that’s our orchestra. And some of the 
queerest people have come’ Farmers! 
Whole families of them! Don’t you 
suppose your cousins know any regular 
people or what? Not an evening suit 
or décolleté in the bunch!” 

Christine was hastily brushing her 
hair. “I don’t care if they’re leopards,” 
she said firmly—she didn’t mean leop- 
ards either, but this was no time for 
crossword puzzling —“I’m going to be 
nice to them. We're hostesses, you know, 
Rarbara!” 

“You may be, but I’m not! None of 
my relatives would ask such a messy lot 
to their party!” 

Christine, downstairs, tried to be ex- 
tra cordial to make up for Barbara’s 
sulkiness. It wasn’t hard. These people 
were so shy, she herself had no time to 
be so. But the ice was broken when 
eight couples were persuaded to take the 
floor for two sets of Lanciers. Christine 
was the partner of an elderly hired man 
with a grave face and polite manners. 
Barbara refused to dance. She and Rich- 
ard were sitting out in a corner. 

“Salute your partners!” sang the ac- 
cordeon player. 

Christine went swinging round the 











circle. She remembered the Lanciers 
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from dancing-school, but she had never 
supposed it could be danced like this. 
Why, it was fun! Nobody held you 
tightly, nobody cared if you made a mis- 
step, nobody was supercilious. Gone 
were the shyness and stiffness of the 
country folk, of Christine herself! 

“Take your partners you know where! 
If you can’t find a knee, you can take a 
chair!” sang the accordeon player rog- 
uishly. 

Christine’s hired man stood first on 
one foot and then on the other. “You 
done fine!” he said, and vanished. 

Her next partner was a gawky boy 
who did not know the figures and was 
always left in the middle of the circle 
extending hands to the empty air. Chris- 
tine, bursting with laughter, steered and 
protected him as well as she was able. 
Then she danced with a gray-haired man 
in a flannel shirt, whose eyes were very 
bright, and whose accent puzzled her. 
He handed her over to a tall, red-haired 
young fellow with stained fingers. Both 
of these danced with immense gusto. 
They acted as if they seldom had a 
chance to go to parties, and were deter- 
mined to make the most of it. But 
Richard, blasé Richard, was supercilious! 

With a tiny sore spot under her gaiety, 
Christine slipped out into the kitchen to 
help with refreshments. She was com- 
ing back with a tray of sandwiches when 
she almost collided with a woman in a 
fur-coat* outside the portiére. Her tray 
was taken from her and deposited on a 
shelf, and she was enveloped in the fur- 
coat’s embrace. 

“Christine! You're the most wonder- 
ful little party-giver!” 

“Cousin Edith!” 

“And dancer, too! Who ever told me 
you were shy! Yes, I dropped in during 
the last set. You’ve no idea what fun it 
is to come to a party in your own house! 
Cousin Fred’s mother is ever so much 
better, but he’s going to stay with her 
tor a few days. My dear, that telegram 
telling you not to come—he dropped it 
in the wastepaper basket and laid a cir- 
cular on the operator’s desk instead! See 
what it is to have an artist in the fam- 
ily!” 

“I’m glad he did!” exclaimed Chris- 
tine. 

“You dear little good sport! Mr. 
Leguardien says you have a social gift! 


It makes me proud to come back and find 
my little cousin approved by a noted 
poet, and yes, by Walter Voorhis, the 
painter, too.” 

“Mr. Leguardien! You don’t mean 
the one we studied in Modern Lit. class! 
And we were taken to an exhibition. of 
Mr. Voorhis’s paintings last winter. You 
don’t mean they’re here?” 

“Certainly. That man with the gray 
hair is Mr. Leguardien, and the red 
haired one is Voorhis. They are the only 
two artists we invited to this party, and 
then only as a special favor. A dance 
like this, you know, is a sort of early 
Americana—you're too young to appre- 
ciate antiques, but it is nice and adapt- 
able of you to enter into it so beauti- 
fully. Hello, Richard. Why aren't 
you dancing?” 

“T hurt that game knee of mine ski- 
ing,” confessed Richard. 
ing to conceal it from mother. She'll 
want to keep me off skis the rest of the 
winter. Gee, it’s been slow sitting in a 
corner watching your cousin having the 
time of her young life!” He smiled at 
Christine. 

The latter’s brain was reeling. She, 
the dumb-bell, the coal wagon, to have 
a social gift! Richard regretting he 
could not dance with her! 

“Where is your shy little friend whom 
I saw sitting against the wall?” inquired 
Cousin Edith. 

“She means Barbara, I guess,” grinned 
Richard. 

“T’ll hunt her up right away!” Chris- 
tine hurried upstairs. Was Barbara un- 
happy and sulking? That would spoil 
even this wonderful evening. 

Yes, there she was, in their dimly 
lighted room. Crying? 


“Barbs,” began Christine. I’m so 
sorry!” 
“Sh!” responded her friend. Chris- 


tine saw now that she was holding some- 
thing in her lap. ‘“He’s just going to 
sleep! I came up to powder my nose 
and found his mother trying to make him 
stop crying. And the minute I took him, 
he did! Wasn’t it cute of him? He’s 
too sweet. You'll think I’m crazy, I 


- suppose, but I always did love little, 


teeny-weeny babies.” 

“Barbs, you darling!” Christine’s cup 
of happiness overflowed. “Oh, I think 
it’s been the nicest Christmas!” 








A big opportunity awaits Earn-YourOwn 
Club members now. We are right at the be- 
ginning of the season when all minds are 
turned to Christmas. “What shall I give?” is 
the question on every tongue. Because of 
this—and because magazines are the most 
popular Christmas gift—you should go now 
to the mothers of all your school friends and 
troop mates and secure Christmas gift sub- 
scriptions to THe AMERICAN Girt. We will 
furnish you with sample copies and with the 
adorable cards shown on page $9 of this issue. 
Mothers will be glad to solve the gift prob- 





Earn Your Christmas Money 
in our Earn-Your-Own Club 





lem so easily; 
your friends 
will thank you for all the good reading of 1926; 
and, best of all, you may keep the generous 
commission we give for each subscription. 
If you are not already a member, join at once. 
We will give you sample copies, Christmas 
cards and helpful information about securing 
subscriptions. Write today to our 


EARN-YOUR-OWN CLUB 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Aren’t your hands, 
your back, your 
time worth the extra 
help of Fels-Naptha 
Soap? Let the naptha 
and splendid soap 
together loosen the 
dirt in washing your 
clothes! Quick! Safe! 
Thorough! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 











The Man O’ War Middy 
Fits Trimly 


Girl Scouts like the Man O’ War middy be- 
cause the sloped sides make it fit the figure 
trimly, giving a flat boyish | silhouette. A_well- 
tailored middy is the Man O’ War. You will find 
nothing smarter for school or for Girl Scout 
dress wear than the Man O” War middy of crisp 
snow-white Super-Jean. Price, $1.50 and up. 

If your dealer cannot supply ou write us. 
You can always identify the ’ War middy 


by the little green label with the picture of a 
battleship. 
BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 Guilford Ave. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Rosa, Come Back!’’ 
Nancy called distractedly 


But the mysterious red-haired girl who had just helped 
Nancy rescue pretty little Rosalind from drowning, was 
steering her launch out into the open lake as fast as it 
could go, with poor Rosa a helpless captive. 


NANCY BRANDON: Idealist 


Written by LILIAN GARIS. Price $1.50. 


many friends in the first book of the series, NANCY 
BRANDON: Enthusiast, —a lively young person with 
ideas of her own, and ideals that somehow always help 
her find a way out of her difficulties. 


HEROES OF TROY EVANGELINE 


with historical version by [Rexam 
by Lawton B. Evans $2.00 Carolyn Sherwin Bailey $2.50 fume 


THE SKIPPER OF | 
HEROES OF ISRAEL 7Fi;5 CYNTHIA B ks 


by Lawton B. Evans $2.00 by Charles Durell. . $1.50 
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Nancy is the same lovabie, impulsive girl who made so | 
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The Finishing Touch to the 
Uniform— the Neckerchief 


Ho” that touch of gay color does relieve the 
khaki! Green, purple, dark blue, light blue, khaki, 
pale yellow, cardinal, black and yellow—tied in a neat 
four-in-hand and set off with the golden trefoil pinned 
in the knot, a Girl Scout is truly uniformed. 

Our neckerchiefs are of best mercerized cotton, em- 
broidered with the trefoil seal. Only 45c. 


On Sale by 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 





























Becky’s Christmas 
Turkey 


(Continued from page 9) 

these eight men and why had they come? 
She looked again, anxiously, at their 
leader and took some comfort from his 
handsome, manly face and the blue eyes 
which beamed on her with frank admira- 
tion and kindness. Still, she had to 
know; and, according to her habit, she 
went straight to the point. 

“Are you a highwayman too?” she 
asked, looking him bravely in the eyes. 

“Sort of,” he answered, his white teeth 
showing in a flashing smile. 

“Because if you are,” she went on 
steadily, though she felt her knees be- 
ginning to shake, “I haven’t anything 
but my rifle. And we need that so ter- 
ribly. You see, I have to take care of 
mother and the children.” 

“That’s right,” Jeff Smoke put in. 
“She’s the man o’ the family ever since 
the Injuns run off with her brother.” 

The leader put out his hand and 
grasped hers. 

“Becky Landers,” he said, “you're a 
first-class fighting man and we're proud 
to know you. Maybe you've heard of 
me. My name’s Clark.” 

“Not George Rogers Clark!” she 
gasped, her eyes getting rounder and 
larger. 

“That’s me, Becky,” he laughed. 

“But you said you were a highway- 
man!” 

“Well, that’s the mildest name they’re 
calling me back in Virginia right now,” 
he answered. “You see, I’ve got a boat- 
load of powder down below. The Vir- 
ginia Assembly wouldn’t vote it to me 
because they said they couldn’t afford it. 
So I told them, if they didn’t, I’d raise 
three or four hundred men out here and 
take Kentucky for myself » 

“We could do it, too, b’gosh!” Bill 
Canty exclaimed. 

“ “For” said I, ‘Gentlemen, if you think 
Kentucky is not worth defending you 
can’t think it worth holding, so it'll 
be no less to you.’ They were afraid I 
meant it. So they gave me the powder. 
But the Governor said I was no better 
than ‘a highwayman.’ Now you see why 
I answered ‘sort of’ when you asked me.” 

“T see,” Becky answered, dimpling. 

“And, Becky Landers, if the Indians 
had killed me and my friends here, and 
had captured the powder, it’s likely the 
British would have taken Kentucky. 
That powder’s going along in our pow- 
der horns, Becky, to Kaskaskia and Vin- 
cennes. When you shot at those sav- 
ages, Becky Landers, maybe you fired 
the shot that'll save Kentucky.” 

“T didn’t fire at savages,” Becky said. 
She was far too truthful to accept praise 
she felt was not deserved. “I only saw 
their tails—I mean—I thought they were 
turkeys. And I had promised the babies 
a Christmas turkey.” 

She colored hotly again as a roar of 
mirth went round. 

“Jeff,” said Clark, as soon as he could 
speak, “run down to the boat and fetch 
the two turkeys I shot this morning.” 
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“Right enough,” Jeff agreed, and 
jumped over the bank. When he re- 
turned, Clark took the turkeys and slung 
them over his shoulder. 

“You boys can eat deer,” he said. “And 
you'd better fall to as soon’ as you've 
pitched camp. I'll sleep at Kenton’s to- 
night. But first I’m going home with 
Becky Landers and her Christmas tur- 
keys. I want to tell Mrs. Landers what 
a great soldier her daughter is. You 
needn’t blush, Becky Landers. Even if 
you did shoot just because you thought 
they were turkeys, you kept on after you 
knew they were Indians. It took brains 
to know that was the best thing to do, 
and it took courage to do it. When we 
eat dinner in Kaskaskia, boys, we'll drink 
the first toast to Becky Landers, the lass 
who saved our powder.” 

“You bet we will!” they shouted. 

Becky’s heart was thumping as she 
turned back through the snowy woods, 


where the blue shadows of dusk were 
beginning to fall, with George Rogers 
Clark at her side. The trail they trav- 
eled was the one she had made earlier in 
the day on her hunt for the Christmas 
turkey, and now it led them back to the 
Landers’ cabin under the walls of the 
Maybrook fort. But to Becky Landers 
every softly crunching print of her small 
moccasined foot beside his on that home- 
ward trail seemed to mark another step 
forward on the road to Kaskaskia and 
Rodney. 

Where was Becky’s brother? And did 
Becky succeed in solving the mystery of 
his disappearance and in rescuing him? 
Other stories by Constance Lindsay 
Skinner, the popular writer, will tell you 
—each story complete in itself, all to be 
published in THE AMERICAN GIRL 
during 1926. Renew now and you won’t 
miss a single stirring adventure of this 
brave girl. 





The Inn at East Kent 


(Continued from page 12) 
Haley had a wonderful offer to invest 
his money in a new business venture in 
Richmond and he couldn’t resist the 
temptation to do so, even in spite of 
old Aunt Hepsy’s threat. So he put 
most of it in the new business, and in 
a couple of years it went to smash and 
he lost the whole thing and more besides. 
He even had to sell a big slice of the 
property to meet his obligations. He 
didn’t believe at all in the old lady’s 
threat, and used to laugh about it when 
others wondered if she’d do as she said. 
But on the night of the first November 
twenty-eighth after his failure (that 
was the anniversary of the date on which 
he’d made the unlucky investment) 
Granny says he had an awful time. He 
came down the next morning all scared 
and trembly and said he’d been kept 
awake all night by dreadful knockings 
and banging on the wall of his room 
(that’s the one you’re going to be in) and 
there was a queer light on the wall that 
there couldn’t be any explanation for. 
It was a sort of luminous place that 
glowed and faded and glowed again in 
the strangest way. The room had been 
the one used by Aunt Hepsy during her 
life and he promptly moved out of it 
after that. 

“He was never disturbed in the same 
way again, but Granny says that her 
husband, Grandpa Haley, had the same 
experience one night when she was away 
and he occupied that room on November 
twenty-eighth, just out of curiosity. He 
heard and saw exactly the same thing 
and said he wouldn’t ever sleep there 
again. Granny always laughed at him 
about it because she said he’d eaten a 
dreadfully indigestible supper that night 
and probably had the nightmare. 

“Nothing else of the kind ever hap- 
pened to any one of the family or any- 
one else that ever stayed here, tiil two 
years ago. Ma had taken the room and 
used it for a number of years, but on 
November twenty-eighth, two years ago, 
she heard the same terrible banging on 
the wall that night and a big luminous 


spot appeared right there near the old 
mirror. She rushed out and waked us 
all and we heard and saw it just the 
same as she did. There was nothing in 
the room to cause it and not the slight- 
est explanation for the queer thing. Ma 
moved right out of the room and down- 
stairs after that. Last year on the same 
date it happened again. No one was oc- 
cupying the room but we heard the rack- 
et and rushed up and there was that 
strange, luminous spot on the wall. Ma’s 
just scared to death about it—and so 
are we all. She’s been talking about 
selling out the old place anyhow and 
going to live in Richmond. And she 
says if it happens again tonight she just 
certainly will! 

“So now you know just what’s the 
matter and why we all acted so queer 
tonight. Ma didn’t want you folks to 
be here at this time but you just had 
to stay, and she had no place to put 
you but in those rooms upstairs. She 
hates to explain what’s the matter and 
is hoping nothing will happen. But 
don’t sleep in that room please! Miss-er- 
Alisande. Make some excuse and say 
you're lonesome or something and come 
down and share my bed with me.” 

But to Susie Haley’s great astonish- 
ment, Alisande’s mind seemed to be 
thoroughly made up on this subject. And 
her decision was unalterable. With a 
strangely delighted and excited gleam in 
her eyes, she answered: 

“Tt’s awfully kind of you to offer 
that, Susie, and please don’t think I 
don’t appreciate it. But I never had a 
chance at a real haunted room before 
and I wouldn’t miss it for anything you 
could offer. No, don’t say a word of 
this to the others. I’d rather Dad didn’t 
know about it because he’d want to 
change rooms with me. But I’m de- 
termined to sleep in that room tonight!” 

Yes, Alisande persisted, despite 
warnings. She did not believe in 
ghosts, you see. That is, she declared 
so early in the evening. But at mid- 
night, when—but our January issue 
will tell you all that happened then. 











Cream of tartar, 
a natural prod- 
uct derived from 
grapes, makes 
the best baking 
powder. 


That is why 


Royal Baking 


Powder 
is made with 
cream of tartar. 





More than 350 recipes in 
this complete, helpful cook 
book. Write for your copy to 


ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co. 
100 East 42nd St.,New York 
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COSTUMING A PLAY 


By Elizabeth B. Grimball and Rhea Wells 


For Amateurs in Church, School 
or Community 
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A costume book for historic plays, telling all the amateur 

wants to know about costuming, from cutting the;pat- 

terns for Noah's wife's raiment, to the making and dye- . 
ing of Molly Pitcher’s best clothes. 
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24 Costume Plates with Pattern Designs 
Price $3.00 


353 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Girl Who 
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| (Continued from page 21) 

|} | sunlit water showed below and ahead. 
'l| As the turn curved whitely in that flick- 
| ering foreground, she threw all her 
|} | weight, wrenching the heavy runners, to 
the left. 

In a cloud of snow-dust the sled 
slewed wild. Its runners squealed in 
agony for a split-second; on the brink 
it seemed to hesitate. Then weight and 
|} | position told. Urged impellingly by that 
dragging stump, it missed the turn clean, 
and went crashing and rocketing off 
down the long spur of Little Hogback 
toward the open sea. 

Nina lay still in a world that whirled 
and roared upon her. Her blue eyes 
dilated with horror. She closed them 
tight, and clung on. . . . 

Two hours later, little old May Hurd 
stood on her doorstep peering out to sea. 

Suddenly she started, grew rigid with 
attention. A curious piece of driftage 
was bobbing on the water half-way 
across the bay. Could it be—— 

With little piping cries she scuttled 
down the bare rock to the Deering cot- 
tage, and beat frantically on the door. 
“Pete! You, Peter Deering! Turn out 
here, boy! There’s a man in a tree 
comin’ down the bay!” 

After one. glance Peter started for 
the cove, where his boat rode at her 
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Is on your official khaki 


Three times to the yard— 

that is the way official khaki 

is stamped with the trefoil 

trademark. Every yard that 

goes into uniforms bears 

this seal. Thus Girl Scouts 

can know that their uni- 

forms, their middies, their 

bloomers, their khaki by the 

yard,—all are official. They 

will know, too, that they 

are buying a fabric made 

for hardest outdoor wear. | 

Durable, practical, moder- 
ate in price, khaki is the 

ideal fabric for uniforms | 

and has been adopted all 

over the world. Girl Scout 

khaki is good khaki. It is 


“Colonial Mills” khaki. \f| mooring. The little woman trotted at 
his side. “It’s not a man,” he told her. 
“Tt’s some fool boy.” 

Order from May was silent. Presently she stood 
| National Equipment | a “se shore, mpeg to the hoarse 
| ark of Peter’s engine as he put out into 

i\f| the deepening twilight. By now the 
Department floating thing was barely visible. If night 
670 Lexington Avenue fell before Pete got there. . . . It was 


| 

'l] no weather to go drifting around in. 

That boy wasn’t dead yet, though. She’d 
—— | seen an arm moving feebly. 


New York, N. Y. 




















The Beholder 


(Continued from page 28) 
and waits for a car to come along. When 
the car arrives, the bear runs and stands 
in the pathway, making it impossible for 
the driver to pursue his course. He 
then demands food and becomes so sav- 
age that he will not let the driver pass 
until he feels that he is justly rewarded. 
We luckily escaped this robber. 


HELEN WILSON, 
Age 15, Bethlehem Troop, Troy, Mo. 





Editor's Note 


Special news for “beholders” next 
month! And for those working on 
Merit Badges (who isn’t among them?) 
And for those who asked for “more con- 
tests” in a what-I-wish letter last Sep- 
tember—or those who simply omitted to 
mention that special wish. For this 
“something-that’s-coming” includes all 
three sorts of girls, and we suspect, here 
in our editorial offices, that more than a 
few of you can qualify as all three kinds. 
Open to the Picture Spread, right where 
the magazine opens of itself. 





Stole Christmas 


The sound of Peter’s engine ceased, 
then started up again, muffled and slow. 
He was headed back. He swung into 
view now, barely cteeping with his heavy 
tow. There were two figures, now, in 
Peter’s boat. The thing he towed seemed 
to be a long raft, a blue raft of some 
kind, with a big can lashed amidships 
and a tree canted against it and trailing 
astern. Now what in the name of won- 
der? 

The boat rubbed gently against 
Thrumbcap landing. The little woman 
standing there leaped forward with a 
cry, “By the Lord of Mercy—it’s a 
girl!” 

It was. A very pale girl, a soaking 
wet girl whose clothes had frozen stiff 
so she could hardly walk, a girl with 
pinched blue lips and a shaky smile. 

Nina stood up uncertainly, and her 
big dazed eyes took in the bleak island 
with its wretched shanties outlined grim- 
ly against the darkening sky. “I—I 
started for town,” she chattered vaguely. 
“But I got—mislaid. You need it more, 
anyway. I—hadn’t—any idea... . Here’s 
a Christmas tree for you—and a few 
things. And I’m ever so much ” She 
collapsed in May Hurd’s eager arms. 

As Peter Deering carried the girl up 
the ledge, the old woman came stumb- 
ling at his elbow. “To my house, Pete, 
to my house,” she panted. “And then 
to town quick as you can make it, and 
tell her folks she’s all right.” 





With Tim it was a different matter. 
As soon as snow came on, Tim had 
headed directly for the hut on Outer 
Mark Island. All day Monday he had 
wisely laid up there, snug and dry. Tues- 
day he had made an early start, and 
by mid-afternoon had filled two barrels. 
About then Tim Hurd got homesick. 
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After all, it was the day before Christ- 
mas. And he had a good haul. Smil- 
ing apologetically to himself, out there on 
the vast and lonely sea, Tim started his 
engine and headed straight for home. 

The fog caught him when he had less 
than two miles to go. Thrumbcap was 
lying plainly visible, a dark spine against 
the glow of sunset. Without any warn- 
ing, fingers of white mist reached over 
his shoulder, and a solid wall of ghostly 
white engulfed him, blotting Thrumbcap 
from view. 

“Sure is thick o’ dungeon,” he mut- 
tered plaintively. Tim was getting on 
in years. He hadn’t the confidence of 
the youngsters, with this monstrous white 
terror. 

At last, convinced that he had shifted 
his course and was crazily heading right 
out into limitless ocean, he stopped the 
engine and drifted. Not a sound broke 
the terrible stillness. He tried for bot- 
tom, but his anchor rodding wouldn't 
reach. He sat down on a thwart. There 
was some water left, and a little cake. 
If blizzards pass, fog must. But the 
damp cold cut through his stout cloth- 
ing to his bones. 

How long Tim sat there is uncertain. 
He may have dropped into uneasy sleep. 
Some time later he found himself star- 
ing at a blur of light hanging mistily 
over his starboard bow. He sat up 
straight and peered at it, rubbing his 
eyes. “Am I seein’ things?” he whis- 
pered. 

Instead of passing, the blur sharpened 
to a hazy tall cone of radiance. Be- 
wildered, Tim bent over his engine. “It’s 
something to head for, anyway,” he said. 

So he came steadily, guided by that 
curious beacon, into Thrumbcap. His 
dory nosed the landing. But Tim Hurd 
stood rigid, staring; his jaw sagged. 

From the bare ledge there reared a 
Christmas tree, sparkling with still can- 
dles, decked with tinsel and gifts. Around 
it he saw many people, their faces shining 
in the glow—the Deerings, the Hatchells 
and Larkins; but also a crowd of young 
strangers. “Boys—no, girls—by 
gum!” ‘Tim marveled. About the tree 
that whole company had joined hands 
in a big circle. - Even as he gazed their 
voices rose, clear as flute-notes on the 
frosty air: 

“Hark! the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born king. . 
Tim clambered out, his eyes gleam- 

ing. On the path his rumbling bass 
swelled sturdily into the song. 

Through the chorus, a little old woman 
heard that voice. Her drawn face trans- 
figured, she darted toward him. 

That Christmas Mr. Ordway received 
two presents from his daughter. One 
was a dozen golf balls. The other a 
telegram: 

Please please please don’t sell Thrumb- 
cap find there are real people there love 
Nina 

This second gift called for action. 
With a twinkling eye Mr. Ordway dis- 
patched: 

Congratulate you on discovery any 
objections if I give it away love Dad 

In an hour he had a reply: To whom? 

To which he wired: You. 
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Girl Scouts ™™ like &. 


adventure 
and romance can find it all in the 
good times, the happy friendships 
and exciting mysteries of 
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New This Year 
BARBERRY GATE 


It was all very mysterious, 
thought Winsome Pearce. There 
in the hedge between Fairacres 
and The Oaks the Barberry 
gate had stayed fast shut ever 
since great-grandfather Colfax 
“way back locked it and threw away the key.’ Indeed, if Jack Hol- 
land's plane had not toppled down into the Colfax meadows Win- 
some might never have learned the story that closed the old gate 
through hatred or found a way to open it again through loyalty 
and courage. Acharming story, pervaded by old romance fragrant 
as the quaint ball gown Winsome finds tucked away in lavender. 
Colored frontispiece, three other illustrations. $1.75 


POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON 
By JANE ABBOTT and HENRIETTA WILCOX PENNY 


What girl ever read a story without imagining herself the heroine and 
wishing it were all real? Here's a book that will come true. After 
reading the delightful tale of the experiment Polly and Peg tried in- 
stead of camp, scouts have only to turn to Polly's notebook at the back 
in order to ‘put the kettle on’ and repeat her culinary successes for 
themselves. Colored frontispiece, three other illustrations. $2.00 


A HUNDRED THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE 

By BONNIE E. SNOW and HUGO B. FROEHLICH 
If you like to sew or paint or make pretty things from silks and cretonnes, felt 
and glass and wood and many other fascinating materials, here are directions 
for making a hundred useful and artistic articles. 365 Illustrations and 
diagrams make it easy to follow instructions. $2.50 


301 THINGS A BRIGHT GIRL CAN DO 
By JEAN STEWART 


A book that will keep any Girl Scout busy and happy for hours. The best 
kind of birthday present. Full, too, of suggestions for girls who like to 
make their own Christmas gifts. Fully illustrated. $1.75 


THE FLOWER-FINDER 
By GEORGE L. WALTON 


Any girl scout or any troop can make a wonderful collection with this book to 
guide and help. 573 Drawings from nature by the author himself. $3.00 


OUR TREES—How to Know Them 

By ARTHUR I. EMERSON and CLARENCE M. WEED 
You will be proud of your knowledge of trees if you have this book. It will soon 
teach you to recognize every variety in summer or winter and add pleasure to 
every hike or camping trip. 149 illustrations. A large, beautiful book. $5.00 


THE BRILLIANT GIRLS OF THE SCHOOL 

By MAY BALDWIN 
One of the best boarding-school stories you ever read is this tale of the term at 
Brackenbury House and the girl who won and the girl who lost the prize 
contest. Illustrated in color and black and white. $1.75 


An Exciting Moment in 
BARBERRY GATE 


Seliteantticadiiaatinaatianadinaadtiadtitaattin AT ALL BOOKSTORES — = == oe oe 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 227 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. A.G. 12 
Please send me descriptive circulars of: 
BARBERRY GATE and other Jone Abbott Stories 
POLLY PUT THE KETTLE O} 
A HUNDRED THINGS A ew NCAN MAKE 
301 THINGS A BRIGHT GIRL CAN DO 


THE FLOWER FINDER 
EES—How to Know Them 
THE BRILLIANT GIRLS OF THE 
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enjoy 


cold weather 





HEN you are warm and well- 

nourished, winter is exhilarat- 
ing. But you burn up more energy 
in cold weather. 


Renew your pep with malted milk, 
a quick and delicious source of energy. 
Order it at the soda fountain— piping 
hot. Keep a supply on hand and mix 
ourself a glassful when you come in 
ungry from school or when outdoor 
air and exercise have sharpened your 
appetite before meal time. 


Borden’s Malted Milk is so rich in 
nourishment it thoroughly satisfies 
that empty feeling. Yet it’s so light 
it doesn’t spoil your = ge for reg- 
ular meals, or overwork your diges- 
tion. You'll like the flavor of 
Borden’s—it’s better than any malted 
milk you ever tasted. 


Milk keeps you fit 


Milk is the most nearly perfect food 
there is. Take plenty of it. For va- 
riety, try these: 


Borden's Eagle Brand. The famous 
health builder. Makes you rosy, strong, 
full of energy. You'll like it because 
it is sweetened. 


Borden’s Evaporated. Rich, creamy 
milk. Keeps in the can, ready for 
cooking. Always milk in the house. 
The Borden Company, Borden Build- 
ing, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, 
i Se 


Ask for Borden’s and 
be sure of quality 
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Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped 
Parcel Post. A wide assortment 
of highly concentrated colors 
covering every requirement. Used 
generally by artists and commercial 
houses. Write for list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY 
Inc 


450 West 37th St., New York City 
Department 10 














Join our 
EARN-YOUR-OWN CLUB 


and earn your own Christmas money 





When the Four Winds Met 


(Continued from page 27) 
Marcot: Fine. Would you, Ukra? 
Danita: Yes, I would be very happy 

to—and I know Phillipa will tell us 
about Christmas in Greece. 

PHILLIPA: Our most beautiful cele- 
bration falls upon the New Year, on 
January first. Should you like me to 
show you how we keep that holiday? 

Marcot: Indeed we would. Why, 
I’m just thrilled about the whole idea. 
Now to get together. How about re- 
hearsals, and the rest of it? 

JULISKA: Madam Chairman, it 
would not take long to do our part. 
There are three in my troop who know 
some lovely Hungarian songs and dances. 
Ilonka said she would be glad to come 
over to rehearse with us. 

Marcor: Fine. How about the others? 

Rosita: We can get ours in three or 
four rehearsals. 

PuiLuipa: And we. Connie and Ann 
will help with the music. They are the 
troop canaries. 

Marcot: ‘This is December first. 
Shall we plan a dress rehearsal on the 
fifteenth? Performance Thursday after- 
noon here. Friday at Southend. Yes? 
(All the girls agree. Dinner Chimes.) 

Jerry: Oh, dinner! Tuesday—beef 
loaf—and_ baked 

Nan: Hush, Jerry. 

Jerry: Potatoes and stewed tomatoes. 

Marcot: Are we all settled now? Is 
everyone happy with the Christmas 
plans? 

ALL THE GIRLS: 
heard outside.) 

Marcor: Shall we adjourn? 

Jean: Sorry to interrupt, but anyone 
who wants to come to my room at nine 
is invited. Permission to have a late 
light. Bring your friends. Food for all. 
Better hurry—only five minutes before 
the last call. 

Jerry: O-o-h, I’m glad it’s time to 
eat! 

ILoNKA: Don’t pay any attention to 
Jerry. She always acts like that. 

Kate: My room’s on the ground floor. 
Constance, do come with me. (Girls 
exit, all but Margot, who puts screen 
in front of the fire, straightens the chairs 
and turns out lights. Dinner chimes 
sound. As the curtain falls, the girls are 
heard laughing and talking on their way 
to dinner.) 


Act Two, Scene One 


(Two weeks later. Same room.) 

ILonKA: Well, everything is in readi- 
ness. 

Jerry: Sure you’ve enough place to 
dance in? 

ILonKA: Oh, yes, plenty. 

Jerry: It’s going to be such fun. 

ILoNKA: Some of the girls have pre- 
pared beautiful things. I’m so excited. 
Now, Jerry, dear, remember not such 
bright lights—dim them—it’s evening, 
you know. You American girls like so 
much brightness. 

Jerry: You're wrong there, old dear. 
The dean would suspend you if she 





Yes! 


(Voices are 


caught you burning candles any other 
time but Christmas Eve. Well, I sup- 
pose we'd burn the house if there weren’t 
some kind of rule. (Enter Nan.) 

Nan: All set? Let’s begin on time. 
Everything looks grand from the front. 
Down with the curtain, Jean—and let’s 
usher in old Christmas. (There is a 
slight pause before the curtain rises 
again.) 

Marcot: Good friends, the Girl 
Scouts of the Southend house and Carol- 
ton Hall bid you welcome, and ask you 
to enjoy with them the holiday customs 
of other lands. First we ask you to 
visit Hungary. 

(Music of an Hungarian carol is 
heard—continues for one verse. Cur- 
tain rises disclosing Juliska in Hungar- 
ian costume.) 

JuiskA: It is the belief of the Hun- 
garian children that on Christmas Night 
an angel steps from the window bearing 
a tree and a basket of gifts. The angel 
places the tree and the gifts on the table 
and disappears through the window. A 
bell rings and the entire family enters. 
The father distributes the gifts, the fam- 
ily sing an Hungarian carol, and all join 
in dancing the Czardas. 


The Pantomime 


(Here follows the pantomime. Stage 
darkens, the angel steps slowly from the 
window, places the tree on the table and 
the gifts about it. Then disappears 
through the window. Enter father, beck- 
ons to children. Enter two girls and a 
boy. They rush from the room and 
bring the mother and another child. 
Father distributes gifts. Children mani- 
fest great delight. Music starts a Czar- 
das. {“Folk Dances and Singing Games,” 
pages sixty to sixty-four.] Family dance 
it through once, discuss gifts and with 
bowed heads stand about the tree, sing 
“Christmas Carol,’ [found in “Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Songs,” page four- 
teen.| Curtain. Juliska joins in the 
family revels so that there are two 
groups of three each dancing.) 


Scene Two 


PHILLIPA: And now let us greet St. 
Basil. On January first, Day of St. 
Basil, Athenian street singers go from 
door to door carrying a model of the 
ship the Good Saint made his voyage in 
from Czesarea. 

(Light on stage grows dim and three 
singers step from window bearing a ship, 
and singing “Saint Basil,’ [found in 
“Christmas and New Year's Songs,” pages 
forty-six and forty-seven.| Three girls 
join Phillipa, tossing pennies into the 
ship. The singers walk across stage 
singing until after the curtain has fallen.) 


Scene T hree 


Danita: In the country of my fore- 
fathers, Serbia, the hewing of the Christ- 
mas Tree is a ceremony. The tree must 
touch no other branches in its fall and 

(Continued on page 49) 








A Christmas tale of the frozen north—in January 
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Nestle’s 
filled with big toasted almonds. 
Made for those who like milky 





USE BYLUND BROTHERS’ PLAN 
To Make Money for Your Troop 


SELL THE FAMOUS PETER’S, NESTLE’S, MASON’S and REPETTI’S 





)PETERS) 


Peter’s Milk Chocolate Bars see 
with big toasted almonds. 
are delicious. 





Milk Chocolate Bars 


chocolate. 





Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars are 
made with full cream milk. Many 
people prefer a milky chocolate 
and Nestle’s has won the favor 
of these people from the start. 


Repetti’s Caramels packed in a 
clip, and wrapped 


in a special 
transparent paper. 





Mason Mints are made with an 
icy cream center covered with 
chocolate. There is no mint to 


equal it on the market. 


BYLUND BROS., Inc., sso ered Sochetice 


5c CANDY BARS 


A 50 Box Order Will Net You $20.00 For Your Troop Fund 


No Money in Advance—Pay Us in 30 Days 


Everybody buys candy. Friends and acquaint- 
ances of your Girl Scouts would rather buy from 
them than from a store, for their candy will be 
fresh from the factory. Your members can get 
this trade merely by asking for it—and in this 
way you can build up a business that will bring 
in considerable money for your troop. 


The many advantages we offer should particu- 
larly appeal to all troops who want to make 
money for their cause. First—selling candy by 
the Girl Scouts is dignified. Second—our candy 
bars are well known for quality and goodness. 
Third—we guarantee all candy shipped, and 
fourth—the profit is large. 


The order blank below gives the list of Scand 10c 
sellers. Mark carefully the assortment you desire 
and mail order (without any money) to us to- 
day. The sooner you get started the quicker you 
will be making money. If there is any question 
you would like to ask before ordering, write us 
and we will give you our personal attention. 
THREE ASSORTMENTS TO CHOOSE FROM 





No. 1 No. 2 Trial Order 
50 boxes 25 boxes No. 3—12 boxes 
Selling price ($1.20 per box). $60.00 $30.00 $14.40 
Cost to you (Ex. Pd.) 80c per 
Re = See 40.00 20.00 10.00 
oe $20.00 $10.00 $4.40 


The 5c sellers are packed 24 in a box. The 10c sellers are packed 12 
in a box. The lc sellers 120 in a box. 








Special Service 
for Western 
Troops 


In order to serve 
our Western friends 
more promptly we 
are now carrying a 
complete stock at 
the Zoo Terminal 
Warehouse, Chica- 
go, Illinois. 

It is necessary, how- 
ever, to send all or- 
ders direct to our 
New York Office. 


From here we will 
send your order to 
Chicago by Air 
Mail, assuring ship- 
ment within three 
days after you send 
in your order. 
Those who have 
never used our plan 
should start at once. 
You need not hesi- 
tate, because hun- 
dreds of troops have 
proved that our plan 
is the -best to raise 
funds. 





Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. C. 

















Bylund Bros., 
Gentlemen: 


Please send to us, express paid, the assortment that we have marked below. 
and not later than 30 days after its arrival. 


Boxes 





References— 


Name—1 


Name—2 


Name of Troop Captain ... 


EN isi nck dda aenecnaax 


5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. 


Mason Peaks—Fresh Cocoanut and Chocolate. 
Mason Mints—Cream Patties and Chocolates. 

Mason Nougat—Almond. Nougat and Chocolate. 
Mason Golden Fleece—Caramel, Cocoanut, Peanuts. 
Mason Toros—Peanut Cluster and Chocolate. 
Mason Wints—Wintergreen Pattie and Chocolate. 
Mason Malobar—Marshmallow, Nuts and Chocolate. 
Mason Cream Bars—Vanilla, Raspberry, Orange. 
Repetti Cream Caramels—Assorted, 6 in a clip. 
Repetti Rambler—Peanut, Caramel and Chocolate. 
Repetti Peanut Brittle—Chocolate Covered. 

Repetti Marshmal 
Kerr’s Butter Scotch—Old Fashioned Flavor. 
Taylor’s Butter Roast—Peanut and Butter. 


PE ee Te Pere Pe eee Address 


ORDER BLANK 


Inc., Woolworth Bidg., New York City. 


Boxes 


late. 


Chocolate. 


low Caramel. 





We agree to pay for this candy as soon as it is sold 
We understand that candy can be returned at your expense if not satisfactory. 


5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. 


Chocolate Molasses Sponge Bars. 

Sportsman Bracers—Bitter Sweet Chocolates. 

Milk Chocolate Peanut Bar (Peg Leg) 

Peter’s Almond Bars—Toasted Almonds and Choco- 


Peter’s Milk Chocolate Bars. 
Peter’s Croquettes—5 Wafers packed in Bundle. 
Nestle’s Almond Bar—Toasted Almonds and Milk 


Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars. 
Nestle’s Milk Chocolate (Squares in Glassine Paper 


ags). 
Nestle’s Almond (Squares in Glassine Paper Bags). 


a 3c a Bil ai aca Sh Laces: ad le te ace Mine ened Aeon wale NINE sat caeended ened ha bases ha eeeeee ee seNene dukes ereeie 
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‘Here’ the Candy from esures’ 


ow we Cc e 
Ye ee ead’ 


r(e 






Raise Money This Season 
“THE EASY WAY” 


Candy-sale success! It depends upon quality, variety and enthu- 
siasm. With candy of real quality, delicious freshness and pleasing 
variety enthusiasm over selling a LESURE ASSORTMENT is 
spontaneous. Last season 2000 customers, in 38 states, including 
Camp Fire Groups, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Schools, Churches, 
Classes, Clubs, etc., sent to LESURE for candy to sell. Try a 
LESURE ASSORTMENT this season and get a new slant on the 
possibilities of a candy-sale! 


5 cent bars included in our list are made 
by ‘‘Necco, Lowney, Waneta, Waleco, 
Phoebe Phelps Co., Hershey, Peter's, 
Nestle’s, Beich ro other nationally-known 
lines. Illustrated circulars on request. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE 


When Troop Captain, Guardian, Teacher, Principal, Pastor or 
other recognized group leader signs order and gives reference. No 
express or transportation to pay if you are in our delivery zone 
(see below). Thirty days from receipt of candy to sell and remit 
—many groups sell several cases in that time. For a quick start— 
send for our special “best seller” assortment listed below—$16 
Profit. For Chicago or Pacific Coast territory groups we will make 
up equally attractive assortment shipped from Chicago or San 








26 


Camp Fire Girls, YOU KEEP (Profit)—$16.00 


irl Reserves, 
Gir " . 5 Boxes delicious Phoebe Phelps 5 Boxes Necco Chocolate Covered 
Parent-Teacher Cream Caramels in § cent Maple Nut Walnut Bars. 
Associations, packages. 


i. = & -. 5 Boxes Lowney’s famous “ Hey ' . 
Y.M.C.A Eddie” Chocolate Covered — a 
; Hentr> 4 Nut Roll. ; 

Office and Employee 5 Boxes Hershey’s Milk Chocolate 5 Boxes Lowney’s Luscious Scotch 
4 Clubs, Almond Bars. Cream Bar. 

Churches, 5 Boxes Waleco Chocolate Cov- 5 Boxes Lowney’s Chewey Choco- 
Church Societies, ered Cream Cocoanut Bar. late Covered Big Bobb Bar. 


vw 
6 


5 Boxes Necco Chocolate Covered 


6. 


vw 


56 


56 


. Sunday School You can suggest any changes—we'll make them if we can. Immediate shipment. Outside 
our delivery zone, we prepay up to 5 cents a box and add excess to bill. 


Classes, 
; Lodges, Granges, ALL THAT IS REQUIRED TO SECURE THE CANDY 


P Etc., is to send a properly made-out order at once. Ask for Special Assortment A-G-1. Delivery 
School zone from Fitchburg: All of New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 

Cnools, Maryland and District of Columbia. From Chicago: Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Missouri, lowa and Wisconsin. 


cy 


Cy 


, Classes, 


School Clubs and COMPLETE PRICE-LISTS SHOWING FULL ASSORTMENTS OF 
: lui GOODS, WHICH CAN BE DELIVERED FREE IN YOUR TERRI- 
Societies, TORY, SENT ON REQUEST TO ANY INTERESTED GROUP. 


: Athletic Teams, Address 
Band and 

Orchestras, 
fr Boys Scouts. 


cy 





Fred D. Lesure Company 
50°AG Laurel St., confectioners Fitchburg, Mass. 


cy 





cya 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
: 
| 
| 
Francisco 
| <.-r ere SPECIAL 40-BOX ASSORTMENT 
, Girl Scouts, You Sell It for $48 (Sc a bar)—Send us within 30 days $32 
| 
| 
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When the Four 
Winds Met 


(Continued from page 46) 

must face towards the East. It is called 
the Badnyak log, and is brought into the 
house and burned with great solemnity 
at midnight. The father casts a silver 
coin, salt, corn, and honey on the log, 
and lights the incense in the grandmoth- 
er’s dish to dispel evil spirits from the 
Christmas supper. 

(Curtain falls for a second. When 
it rises it discloses the family in a semi- 
circle about the empty fireplace. The 
mother lights two tall tapers and places 
them on either side of the threshold and 
seats herself with the family. Enter a 
youth with a log. As it is lifted into the 
room the son sprinkles the log with 
grain. It is laid in the fireplace and the 
family joins in singing “The Christmas 
Tree,’ [page 186, “Concord Series No. 
14,” E. C. Schirmer, Boston, Mass.]}. 
The father then casts a silver coin, salt, 
corn, and honey on the log, crosses the 
room, and lights incense in the grand- 
mother’s dish. Song continues until after 
curtain is down.) 


Scene Four 


Marcor: And now we come to Christ- 
mas Eve in Carolton Hall. 

(The curtain rises disclosing the com- 
mon room in Carolton Hall. There is 
a leaping fire on the hearth. Nan and 
Kate are decorating a living Christmas 
Tree. If possible have electric lights on 
the tree which can be lighted. Jerry is 
filling stockings.) 

Nan: There, now, isn’t that a thing 
of beauty? Bet they won’t have a bet- 
ter one at home. 

Kate: About ’steen years from now 
the Girl Scouts of Carolton Hall 
will be singing carols around this tree 
in the City Square. I like the idea of a 
living Christmas Tree. 

Jerry: Well, the stockings are filled. 
Have you girls seen the beautiful hand- 
colored picture of the window for Ilon- 
ka? 

Nan: Yes, Margot showed it to us. 

Kate: And now the candle for the 
traveler. Wish Christmas would come 
more often. 

Jerry: Oh, land, we'd burn the Hall 
down! 

(The “First Noel” is heard in the dis- 
tance. Enter Jean and Carol both bear- 
ing packages.) 

Jean: You'd better hurry, girls, if 
you're going to the hospital with us. 

Jerry: We’re finished. 

Caro: Oh, isn’t the tree lovely—let’s 
turn off the big light. Here, Jean—your 
packages. (The singing comes closer.) 
Now, isn’t it beautiful! 

Jerry: It’s too beautiful—always 
makes me weepy. 

Nan: And me. A lighted Christmas 
Tree and Ilonka’s window. 

Jerry: Honestly now, girls, I never 
thought much about that plate of stained 
glass until Ilonka made such a fuss over 
it. 

(Continued on next page) 








wrappers. 








WARWICK CASTLE needles are made of 
the finest English steel. They are put up in at- 
tractive sea-green folders which will grace any 
work-basket. Each packet contains 25 needles. 
There are two assortments, § to 10 or 3 to 9. 


ANY WOMAN WILL BUY GOOD NEEDLES 





WARWICK CASTLE 


NEEDLES 


A Dignified Way to 
Raise Money 


These needles will sell because of 
their excellent quality and attractive 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR 
CAPTAIN 


CAPTAINS: Here is a dignified 
way of raising money. Your girls 
all have their own circle of friends 
and relations who will gladly buy 
good standard needles—and then re- 
order. Every wide-awake girl can 
easily sell at least twenty packets. 


TO ORDER:3 Send in your order and we will ship the needles to you. Remember the 
| larger your order the more profit youmake. We give you 30 days to pay,!but allow you 2% for 
| cash. Postage prepaid. Sell for 10c—Earn 5c—100% Profit. 


| Julius Berbecker & Sons, Inc., 15 East 26th st., New York 





PROFIT: Each packet sells for 10 cents— 
we charge you five cents, which is 100 per cent 
profit. Your Troop can easily dispose of 360 
packets and earn $21.00. 

Order 120 packets costing $6.00 and earn $6.00 
~ -” ee = * the 

7 cn 15.00 “ “ 21.00 














Makes a Clean Sweep 
of the Dust 


And that’s not all. Besides keeping your fine furni 
ture and piano free from dust. a 3-in-One Dustless 
Dust-Cloth will remove ordinary soi! and fingermarks 
These dust-cloths are made right at bome--very eco 

nomical, Pour a little 


3-in-One Oil 


on a piece of cheesecloth. Ailow the oil to permea.e the 
cloth before using. Make one today. 
You can also make a splendid 3-in-One Polish Mop. 
Cut off the strands of a new twine mop a few inches 
from the handle. Pour on sufficient oil to permeate 
the strands. Let it stand awhile. This mop will m- 
prove wonderfully the looks of your hardwood and 
— painted floors. linoleum and oilcloth. Picks up 
‘ all the dust and lint, “Heals up” minor scars 
and scratches, 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c, 25c and 
Write and we wiil send youa 
generous sample of 3 in One 


FRE and Dictionary of Uses-- FREE 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 Broadway, 
New Yo 

















RELIANCE STAMP CO. 


Now that fall and winter is coming on, 
evenings can be happily spent with your 
stamp collection. 125 free stamps if you'll 
ask for approvals. 


RELIANCE STAMP CO. 





Auburndale, Mass. 




















A Sweater for Christmas? 


The new official Girl Scout Sweaters come 
in brown and green heather color mixture 
to create a harmonious effect with the 
uniform. They are made of finest all-wool 
yarn and are knit in the popular shaker 
stitch that is used for all college and 
athletic sweaters. They fit snugly and give 
warmth without bulk, as well as hard wear. 
An ideal Christmas gift for any girl. 
Two styles, coat and slip-over. Slip-over 
model with roll collar illustrated above. 


Sizes 32-40 (Slip-over) $7.00 
32-40 (Coat Model) - 8.00 
Order from 
National Equipment Department 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 














LARGE PACKET OF STAMPS FREE 


30 different from Latvia, Austria, Hungary, etc., free for ac. 
yo Sweden, 9c; 25 Australia, 12c; 30 Frenc - 9¢; 1 Nossi 
Be $c; 60 Sweden, 30c; 2 St. Marie, roc; 2 Sardinia, 9c; 1 Tien 
Tsin, sc; 25 Wurtemburg, 15c; 35 U. S., $c; 20 Animal, 12c; 
so Bulgaria, 37¢; 50 Roumania, 16c; 100 Austria, 12c; 30 Cen- 
tral America, 15¢; 200 Europe, 29c; 150 Hungary, 20c; go So. 


America, 20c. 
GRAY STAMP CO. 


Toronto Canada 





A real Girl Scout sampler in January 
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Like Captain, like troop—that 
is why officers should set their 
troops an example of smartness 
and grooming by wearing a per- 
fect fitting uniform. 

Our uniforms fill these specifi- 
cations, because they are tailor 
made. They are cut to individual 





Why a Tailored Uniform? 


measure and in accordance with 
Girl Scout regulations. The cloth 
and workmanship are of the finest. 

Prices and samples of materials 
cheerfully furnished upon re- 
quest. Uniforms can be made 
from olive drab serge or khaki, as 
desired. 


Write direct to 
RIDABOCK & CO. 
149-151 West 36th Street 


New York, N. Y. 



























cious Seotmints. 


Licorice. Sell for 5c. 





For 320 For 500 
Pkgs. Pkgs. 
OO OP cccadaresiocancens $16.00 $25.00 
Costs your troop ........... 9.00 13.50 
YOUR PROFIT ........++. $ 7.00 $11.50 





HOOT MON! 


Raise funds for your Girl Scout Troop, 
Christian Endeavor, Sunday School, High 
School or Church Societies, selling deli- 
Six flavors, Peppermint, 
Yeast, Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and 
Everybody has a 
nickel and everybody likes Scotmints. 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 

We extend 30 days’ credit, 

quantity and any assortment of flavors, 
by express or parcel post prepaid. 





SCOTMINTS CO., Inc. G.S.-12 Jersey City, N. J. 


Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 
Help Your Captain 


g SCOTMINTS CO., INC. 
Desk G.S.-12, Jersey City, N.J. 
HELP YOUR CAPTAIN 


Send......... packages of Scot- 
nts 


| 
| mi (express charges prepaid): 
| ....Peppermint ....Licorice 
ship any | .... Yeast ...-Cinnamon 
....Wintergreen ....Clove 
| NaMe@ ..ccccccccccccccseccccecs 
4 = agg | BRE view ccccccncnvccssccecoss 
$50.00 NE inn ausceunneaceeerenmaaees 
26.00 | NE Ro cid aka tewninen 
$24.00 THREW. cvecccnccccccsccciccocedne 
| GOOMBER cicvccccccccccecesescone 
1 Reference ......20- eee eececrcece 














Give THe AMERICAN Girt for Christmas 











(Continued from page 49) 

Jean: Do hurry and get your coats, 
girls. (Exit Kate, Nan, and Jerry.) 

Caro_: Oh, dear, we mustn’t forget 
to screen the fire. 

JEAN: How about the candle? 

CaroL: Ilonka said she would look 
after it. She has some gifts to tie up and 
offered to do it in here. 

(Exit Jean. Carol hums the carol 
which is being sung without as she puts 
the finishing touches to the room. Exit 
Carol.) 

VoICcE OFF STAGE: Everybody please 


listen. First to the Dean’s house—then 
the hospital. Come, we mustn’t waste 
time. 


(A bell chimes eight o'clock. There 
is a@ moment of silence and someone 
enters the room and turns on the light. 
Just those of the Christmas Tree should 
burn.) 

ILonKA: Oh, how beautiful. (She 
puts down her gifts, paper, and string.) 
The Christmas angel has been here. The 
tree, the gifts—and the chimes rang as 
I came in. (She rushes to the window 
and draws aside the curtain. Carolers 
sing “Holy Night” or any other carol 
the director thinks suitable—first near- 
by and then faintly until the music is 
barely heard. Ilonka draws up a chair 
and assumes the same rapt attention the 
opening scene discloses. Curtain falls 
slowly. Carol continues until finished.) 


Scenery 


The scenery may be simple or elabo- 
rate. There should be a door or a win- 
dow at the back of the stage. Fit around 
it a cardboard frame in the shape of a 
church window. A double thickness of 
white cheesecloth dipped first in blue 
dye and then topped with red, forms the 
background. If possible use a blue light 
on the window. White wrapping paper 
may be painted to look like stained glass. 
Be sure the girl you choose for the figure 
is able to stand perfectly still. The cur- 
tain over the window should draw read- 
ily so that the figure may relax between 
scenes. It will be necessary to have a 
step so that the figure can readily walk 
down upon the stage—the step should 
be covered with gray cloth. 


Costumes 


In the first act the girls are dressed 
in school clothes. Ilonka wears a middy, 
dark blue skirt and a bright yellow tie. 
Margot, Juliska, Danita, Phillipa, Ro- 
sita, and Constance are in Girl Scout 
uniform. Margot’s tie is bright yellow, 
the other girls’ deep blue. 

In the prologue for the episodes as 
well as those in the pantomimes, the girls 
should be dressed in native costume. 
Authentic prints for national costumes 
may be had from Rudolph Lesch, 225 
Fifth Avenue. Price 25c each. 

The National Geographic Magazine: 

1) Dec. 1918, Volume 34, pp 485; 

Feb., 1923, Volume 43, pp 162, 165, 
167, contains suggestions for Hun- 
garian costumes. 

2) Dec. 1918, Volume 34, pp 519, 521; 

Feb. 1923, Volume 43, p 170; Ap- 
(Continued on page 53) 








Follow Becky Landers’ adventures in February and other early issues 
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It’s Easy to Raise Money for Girl 

Scout Work with 
| 
cAn Original Money Raising Plan for Girl Scout Troops 

High Grade Hexagon Pencils, Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Erasers, in Red, Green, 

Blue, Yellow, Lavender or Gray Enamel, with name of the Troop, 
| Organization or any other short inscription in Gilt or Silver Lettering 
| During the past year we printed over two and a half mil- paid within ten days. All goods are usually shipped 
| lion of our “Benefit Pencils.” We are still at it and at this within 48 hours from receipt of order. 
| very minute they are earning money for Girl Scout Troops, ; wlyts ioe 
Camp Fire Groups, High School Associations and Classes, While the larger organizations usually order in quantities 
| Churches, Lodges, etc., in all parts of the country. The of at least seven gross (1,000 pencils) at a time, we will 
| pencils we furnish are "of excellent quality, having the easy print any quantity from TWO GROSS up at the above rate 
| writing graphite, gilt tips, red rubber erasers, and can be and allow a full 30 or 60 day credit on all orders. 
| had all in one color or assorted, with any short inscription 
| up to 35 or 40 letters in gilt or silver. Every pencil bears As a special inducement to have your order read for at | 
} an appropriate inscription telling the purpose for which the least seven gross we are giving A GENUINE PARKER 
| money is being raised. $5.00 LADY DUOFOLD FOUNTAIN PEN FREE with | 
each order for the above quantity. 
Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or ' 
| more for personal use, receiving full value for the small Why not let us send you some pencils which can be easily 
| amount of money spent and helping a worthy cause at the sold at five cents each? This means a profit of $2.70 per 
| same time. Business houses, offices, etc., usually purchase gross or nearly $20.00 on every seven gross sale. 
| them by the dozen or gross and you will be surprised to see 
| how quickly they sell. Many Girl Scout, School and Camp Remember—we do not ask a single penny in advance, 
| Fire Organizations carry the pencils in stock during the year thus giving you the opportunity to conduct the sale and _ | 
| and as large quantities are continually being used, a hand- do all the collecting before sending us our share of the | 
| some profit is secured in this way. proceeds. In other words—we finance the investment | 
, ' for you—no fuss—no risk—no worry! 
We are making a Special Rate of $4.50 per gross, 
| terms net cash 30 or 60 days from date of invoice, f. o. b. Do you know of a quicker, better or safer way in which | 
| Camden, New York. Subject to a discount of 2% if to secure funds for your troop? 

Send for your pencils TODAY, printing out the inscription desired very 

plainly, and we will ship them at once. They will soon be earning good 

money and you will be more than pleased with the result. 
A oe Pee RL SCOUTS CAMP FUN Dima eaaeaien sai aia MNRAS | 
| 

| CAMDEN, NEW YORK | 
| 
‘ eee ee ee ee ve ee ee a 
p Hit: Re Rt eee ke ee eee 19. | 
| S ecial O er | THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CoO., | 
ete Camden, New York. | 
amen AS aeeanae i , | Gentlemen: 
| =i Sw mon 8 | You may send us ...... gross “Benefit Pencils” in ........ l 
| | finish enamel at $4.50 per gross and print from the following | 
| copy. 

: | 
A Genuine Parker $5.00 Lady Duofold It is agreed that if our order reads for seven gross or more | 
Gold Mounted Fountain Pen Si ee \ adil are to receive a genuine Parker $5.00 Lady 
| Free of all Cost | PER GE HOUNS o 4550 0r cared ocnbhsns baba hsnnesshansconnsens | 
To each Girl Scout Troop ordering at least seven gross I Dib scene is iss st aes 
of the pencils at a time, we will give one of the above | 7 : I 
pens free of all cost. We suggest that this be awarded to 1 City Or TOWN... ...secseeeeeeseeseesereressescessesees ! 
the member of the Troop selling the most pencils during | en . | 
| the campaign. 1 No order for less than two gross accepted. Pencils after being 
| I printed cannot be returned for credit. ' 
= i as ss : 
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Are — a Bird Finder? 


Do you know why we 
should learn about birds? 
Do you know the kinds of 
birds? The parts of a bird? 
Their habits, characteris- 
tics, coloring? 


You know all this if you 
area Bird Finder. The full 
requirements for this fasci- 
nating badge can be found 
in the nature notebooks 


prepared by Dr. Bertha 
Chapman Cady, our Girl 
Scout Naturalist. 


In the notebook you will 
find requirements for the 
Tree and Flower Finder 
badges too, as well as 
abundant note sheets of 
questions and answers for 
nature observations, and 
charts for coloring. 


Prices | 
Three projects complete with cover. .$1.50 


Projects separate, each............. 
Cover, leather, lettered in gold...... 


Order from 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (pre- 
war) value of forty million dollars (interesting!); per- 
foration gauge and mme. scale; small album; 2 approval 
sheets; 1 air-mail set; scarce stamp from smallest re- 
public on earth; 1 newspaper set; packet good stamps 
from Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, ete., etc.—entire 
eutfit for i2¢ te approval applicants. Extra premium 
this month only. 
Nice pocket stock book, val. 25c., with every order. 
ANCHER STAMP CO. 

148a Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 

Contains all different stamps of far-away countries de- 
picting wonderful thrilling scenes. Included are: Bel- 
gium (Satan with pitchfork); Barbadoes (chariot and 
flying horses); Chili (battle scene); Egypt (sphinx and 
pyramids); Jugoslavia (nude slave breaking chain); New- 
foundland (wild caribou); Malay (ferocious tiger); 
Trinidad (Goddess of Victory); Tunis (fighting Arab); 
and others. To approval applicants enclosing 5c. this 
great packet will be sent. 
Pikes Peak Stamp Co., Box 215, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
important: If you act right now we will also include 
free a triangle stamp, perforation gauge, and a small 
package of hinges. 








GIRL SCOUT TROOPS—OTHER GIRLS AND BOYS 
EARN CHRISTMAS MONEY 

Ask your Captain to write for 50 sets of St. Nicholas 
Christmas seals today so that your troop may earn 
Christmas money. Sell for 10c a set. When sold send 
us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No Work—Just Fun—Sell at 
Bazaars, Church Fairs and Sales. 

St. Nicholas, Dept. 165, 2814 Glenwood Rd., B’klyn, N.Y. 








eo, 






Girl 
sioners, 


Scouts, Leaders, 
Council Members, 


see above. Gold filled, $.50. 


National Equipment 
Department 





The New Midget Pin 


Commis- 
and 
other persons actively interested in 
Scouting now may have a tiny 
golden trefoil to wear when not in 
uniform. Just like the tenderfoot 
pin, only smaller, in the size you 


670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 











The Hero's Daughter 


(Continued from page 15) 

“I’m afraid we can’t,” he agreed. 

“But you must!” Hilda heard herself 
shouting. “Men drowning z 

“But if we can’t?” 

Hilda swung about desperately. Where 
was her father? She looked through the 
snowy dusk at his net house, with its 
ragged, blunt-bowed gasoline fish-boat, 
ice-covered, in the water at its pier. 
Good fishermen had pulled their boats 
ashore two weeks before; only the shift- 
less risked crushing their craft in ice. 

And in the net house window a light 
burned. 

Lars Larson glanced up blankly when 
his daughter slammed open the door. 
How old he looked! As if he, a Michi- 
gan fisherman, might have been weep- 
ing! 

“Father! The wreck!” 

Only the hooting wind answered her. 

“Father — like Lake Superior — men 
drowning! Out there! They’re not tak- 
ing the life-boat! Father, you must— 
Larry Shay says they can’t; he won't 
g ” 

“Won’t go?” It was the first he had 
spoken. 

“It’s Christmas Eve, father! You're 
not a coward, like Larry Shay! You're 
a hero! Make them call you that in 
earnest! I can run the engine 

“Where’s my gloves?” he asked. 

Up the beach the life-boat still lay in 
its cradle. The fishermen had put down 
their axes. Night hung above the lake, 
ready to swallow the last faint dusk. 
Out on the black, raging water, in snow 
clouds pommeled by a screaming gale, 
seamen were clinging to the broken 
steamer. Hilda remembered her father’s 
story of that other wreck. She remem- 
bered Larry Shay. 

The fishing boat jerked at her ropes 
beside the icy dock. Hilda leaped aboard, 
opened the trap from the deck to the en- 
gine compartment, and stumbled into the 
dark. 

“T’ll start her.’ 








’ 


Her father spoke at 


her heels. 
The motor sputtered, choked and 
hummed. 
“Take the throttle,” Lars Larson 


bade. “Here—the reverse—hold it—so.” 

He scrambled back to deck and 
slammed shut the trap. 

The ice-covered fishing craft pointed 
her ugly nose into the open lake. It 
was Captain Harkner who noticed her 
moving first. 

“That boat!” he cried. “Lars Larson’s 
boat! The man’s wild—he can’t live out 
there in that i 

The boat reared at the harbor mouth, 
flung back by vengeful breakers. Her 
black propellor spun in the air and her 
bow dipped under a white-capped roller. 
She shook herself and went on. 

Down in the dark cabin, Hilda braced 
against a bulkhead, her ear to the speak- 
ing tube. She knew that up on deck 
her father grinned the tiller between his 
heels and faced the night. She felt the 
thrash of water above her, heard the 
threat of mighty winds. She gripped a 
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Bilge water 


stanchion to hold firm. 
washed about the bottom of the boat, 
hissing against hot engine pipes. 

The motor slowed. Hilda advanced 
the spark. She heard ribs and planks 
and upper workings groan at the weight 
of a massive roller that buried the little 


craft. She breathed again when she 
heard the water running off the deck. 
Safe that time! 

“Slow down, girl—slow 

They had reached the wreck! 

That was all for another black, thrash- 
ing eternity. Then, in the blindness of 
the cabin, Hilda Larson heard men 
shouting. The trap in the stern slapped 
up. Bulky black shadows stumbled in. 
Men rescued! Rescued by her father! 

Seven—eight—nine—Hilda counted as 
they came. Nine speechless men. And 
after the last one, her father at the 
speaking tube: 

“Full speed ahead!” 

That night in the Tamarack mission 
house, nine sailors with faces raw from 
frost-bite sat on the benches and watched 
the Christmas exercises. Hilda Larson 
hesitated in the door. All the town was 
there, dressed in tight, shined shoes, their 
best clothes, and agonizing white collars. 

“Go on!” Lars Larson whispered. 

Hilda stepped inside. She saw the 
lights of the Christmas tree on the plat- 
form, saw the missioner in his black 
coat, heard the cheer. She drew back as 
Larry Shay hurried toward her. He 
seemed bigger than ever. His mouth 
was still open, and again he laughed. 

“It’s you they’re cheering, gal!” he 
cried. “Sure, and they mean it! Who 
else? Hero’s daughter? I’ll say you’re 
the hero’s daughter.” He turned and ad- 
dressed the crowd. ‘“Here’s Lars Larson, 
folks!” he shouted. “Everybody up! 
Here’s your Santa Claus!” 


The Four Winds 


(Continued from page 50) 
ril, 1923, Volume 43, p 1 suggests 
Spanish. 
3) Dec. 1922, Volume 42, pp _ 583, 
585, suggests Greek. 

4) Dec. 1918, Volume 34, pp 458, 461, 

suggests Ukranian. 

Dennison Company, 220 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y., or local representatives will send 
plates of costumes together with infor- 
mation of material needed. 

For further information of folk fes- 
tivals, see Folk Festivals and the For- 
eign Community by Dorothy Gladys 
Spicer (Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y.). 


Music and Dancing 


All songs with the exception of “Ole 
Clo,” “The First Noel,” and ‘Holy 
Night,” may be found in Christmas and 
New Year’s Songs, compiled by Florence 
H. Botsford (Woman’s Press, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York). Price 60 cents. 
“Ole Clo,” page 91; “The First Noel,” 
page 127, and “Holy Night,” page 128, 
found.in Girl Scout Songs (Girl Scouts, 
Inc., 670 Lexington Ave., N. Y.). Price 
50 cents. The Czardas found in Folk 
Dances and Singing Games by Burche- 
nal (C. Schirmer Co., N. Y.). $1.50. 


” 














Chocolate 


Purity of Goods 


story all its own. 


50% profit = $15.89. 


Dept. A. G. 


Dairy Maid 


A RARE COMBINATION OF THREE 


Worthwhile Profits 


Continually gaining a wider circle of friends and admirers DAIRY MAID 
Products today stand for the best in candy making skill and accomplishment. 
Made of delightful chocolate and cocoa, our output each year to Troops, Church 
Organizations and similar associations has increased many fold—telling a 


—AND PROFITS, LOOK HERE! 


An order picked at random to give example of the considerably 
better than 50% profit to be earned by selling DAIRY MAID 


Products. 
2 Boxes %4-lb. cakes Milk Chocolate......... @$1 .30=$2.60 Sellat $5.00 
1Box %-lb. cakes Almond Chocolate...... @ 1.70= 1.70 Sellat 3.00 
4 Boxes | 4-0z. cakes Milk Chocolate......... @ 1.25= 5.00 Sellat 8.00 
2 Boxes | 14-oz. cakes Raisin Chocolate.......@ 1.25= 2.50 Sellat 4.00 
5 Boxes | %4-oz. cakes Almond Chocolate......@ .76= 3.80 Sellat 6.00 
25 4-lb. Boxes Milk Chocolate Dainties....... @ .16= 4.00 Sellat 7.50 
2 Boxes Candied Peanut Crisp............... @ 1.25= 2.50 Sellat 4.00 
2 Boxes Chocolate Covered Mol Candy .......@ 1.25= 2.50 Sellat 4.00 
2 Boxes 14-lb. tins Cocoa.................. @ 1.20= 2.40 Sellat 4.80 
2 Boxes 14-lb. cakes Cooking Chocolate . ..@ 1.44= 2.88 Sellat 5.28 
2 Boxes Chocolate Covered Raisins......... @ .95= 1.90 Sellat 3.20 


plus your discount 
Any combination can be made up as may be required. Permit 


us to demonstrate how true all this is—ask your captain to 
write real soon for samples and prices. 


BREWSTER SONS CO. 





& Cocoa 


Real Service 





Cost $31.78 Sell at $54.78 
This profit = $23.00 


Newark, N. J. 














GIRLS EARN MONEY 


Under approval of Captain 
Selling 


Highest Grade Assorted 5c 


CHOCOLATE 
COVERED BARS 
18 Varieties 
Offer good east of Mississippi River, north of 
Georgia 
30 days to pay Mail coupon 
L. E. AUSTIN 
601 West 110th St. 
New York City . 
Please send infermation regarding your money- 
earning plan for societies, etc. 
Name 


Street 


Ge GD DING. cnn icicdsdnacthsctadtnatdsawssinrs 


IN JANUARY 


Pictures — Pictures — Pictures 
of Girl Scout winter sports 














GIRL SCOUTS 


raise money for your troop. Be my representa- 
tive in your neighborhood to introduce Supe- 
rior Chocolate Dessert—a rich creamy delicacy 
with a flavor all itsown. It will bring you cus- 
terhers galore. Have your captain write for Free 
plan, and if you want to try a sample, send roc. 


E. RAYMOND ARNER 
410 Pershing Square Building 
Los Angeles California 














Ask your captain to write 
GIRLS us today if you really want 
to make money. Our plan 
for selling Christmas Cards, Tags and Seals is a 
winner! Send for a box and try it. 
THE OWL ART SHOPS 


19 Sever Street, Worcester, Mass. 





Earn your Christmas Gifts—see our premium offer on page 2 
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Introducing— 
a true Woodsman’s Knife 
for a Girl Scout’s Christmas 


This new Girl Scout sheath knife is a true 
woodsman’s knife, makes an ideal Christmas 
present. Just the thing to slip on your belt 
for hike or camp. There it will be always 
open and ready for rough work. 


It has many uses such as cutting sticks, 
slicing bread and bacon or peeling potatoes. 


It is a practical and sensible tool, being the 
right size and shape for a girl's hand. Its 
handle of polished hard wood is perfectly 
curved for a comfortable grasp. Its thinkeen 
blade of the best steel is pointed and 
beveled at the back. Its sheath is of stout 
tan leather, sewed and riveted and enlosing 
the whole blade. 


A strap with snap fastening holds the knife 
steady in the sheath and slits accommodate 


the belt. 


Order from your local Equipment 
Agent or from 


National Equipment Department 
Girt Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York, N.Y. 














Girl Scout Troops 
EARN XMAS MONEY 


Send for 50 sets Christmas Seals. Sell at 10c a set. 
Return $3. Keep $2 yourself. Extra present FREE 
for promptness. Ask your captain to write today 


Manheim Supply Company 
Dept. 16, Manheim, Pa. 
































CLASS RINGSAPING 
r A aise imeeh cee oak oa 
FO lscainei tin att AS 
designs made on request. 
METAL ARTS CO., tnc., 7748 South Ave., Rochester, Wy Y. 
troops EARN XMAS MONEY 


Ask your Captain to write today for 20 sets 
Christmas als. li at 20 cents a set. 
Return us $2. Keep $2 yourselves. Easy to 
earn $10 before Christmas. 


F. B. Warner Co. 
90 Chambers St. Dept.T-12 New York City 


GIRLS—SCOUTS 


EARN XMAS MONEY 


Send for 25 XMAS PACKAGES, 10 packages Christmas 
Seals, Cards and Tags, 8 packages Christmas Post Cards 
and 7 packages Christmas Greeting Cards and envelopes. 
All big value for the money. Sell for 10c each. When 
sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. Raise funds for 
your Girl Scout Troop. Captains—Order Now. 


CHRISTMAS CARD CO. Dept. 19 Beverly, Mass. 
Ask You Storekeeper for the 
Red Stove Remedy 


STOVINK 


Manufacturers 
JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, INC. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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A Christmas Entertainment Puzzle 


As a Christmas holiday entertainment, Puz- 
zled Jill and her friends are going to give a 
couple of plays. The stage is set and the 
curtain is ready to rise. On the big wreath 
is a puzzle making up the name of one of 
these plays, which also is the name of a well- 
known classic wherein the heroine is a little 
girl who has a queer dream. 

The letters in the small center circle are 
the middle letters of this title, and for the 
complete answer start at the proper letter in 
the big circle, skipping two letters each time, 
going in the same direction as the hands 
travel on a clock. 

The smaller picture represents in 
form the name of the other play. 


Puzzle Jack’s Word Square 


From the following definitions build up a 
five-letter word square: 

Reposes. 

Moral duty: 

To cut or clip. 

Jeweled head-dress. 


A small piece. 


Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, seven new words 
will be formed. The seven added letters will 
spell the name of a well-known English au- 
thor: 


Rake, Deal, Hair, Eel, 


rebus 


Eat, Tone. 


Bony, 


IST OAST 








WELCOME TO 


ZEN 


POPULATION 
800,000 






Aaa a 

















A Girl Scout Rebus 


The above picture puzzle, or rebus as it is 


properly called, represents the name of a 
subject for which a Girl Scout can win a 
merit badge. 


mel Dee 








Sy je G3 


Yes 
Dy i E vi) \ 
ff “TOs. 
S| 





Enigma 
_ By Barpara Empury 
Troop 27, Memphis, Tenn. 
11, 6 is a tree known to all Girl 





My 1, 
Scouts. 

My 8, 2, 7, 6 is something a Girl Scout 
never does to a door. 

My 12, 10, 3, 8, 12 is a method of fixing 
bread on a hike. 

My 9, 10, 6, 6, 7 is a punctuation mark. 

My 2, 5, 4 is a cover. 

My whole is a Girl Scout we all know. 


ray 
Pa 


Puzzle Sum 


By adding and subtracting the names of 
the various objects pictured above, make the 
name of a well-known tree. 














Word Jumping 
_ By changing one letter in the word at a 
time transform MOON into STAR in six 


moves, 


eghge§ ry pussies 


THANKSGIVING PuzzLE: Salt, sugar, butter, 
pepper, nutmeg, water, eggs, milk, olive oil, 
flour, spice, ANAGRAM; Cranberries. 





Puzz_e Jack’s Worp eeete: 
ION 
-_ = 
RSE 
EER 


G 
5 


Zo 
ZOr'ZzO 


CurtatLepD Worp: Aboard, board, boar, oar, or, 


A Girt Scout Resvus: Pioneer. 


Hippen Girts’ Names: 1, Helen; 2, Lois; 3, 
Martha; 4, Ruth; 5, Pearl. 
Puzz_e Sum: ag — ze+ cook — oo + tree 


+ ar ear ear + ship + ear 


+ 
+ K — shark = ROCK TRIPE. 


Worp Sole, sold, hold, held, heed, 
heel. 


JUMPING: 





Samuel Scoville, Jr. starts a thrilling series in January 
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| GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT 
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In Brooklyn— 





Official head- 
quarters for Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn's largest 
Store — where a 
special depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 














Girl Scouts, 
Listen! 
HEN in Scranton, re- 


member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout equip- 
ment. We are serving Girl 
Scouts just as we have been 
serving your brother Boy 
Scouts for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 





Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


WE want you to know that 

this store is official head- 
quarters for Washington, and 
when you come in for Girl Scout 
Apparel or Equipment, you will 
find a royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co. 


nth Street, at F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





A Knife for All 
Knife Needs 


For camp, hike and 
handicraft needs— 


Whenever you need 
a knife, you need a 
good one. And to a 
Girl Scout that means 
her own official knife. 


It is made of finest, 
keenest steel. Ittakes 
an edge and keeps an 
edge, a great con- 
sideration for handi- 
craft. And it is 
almost a tool chest, 
with its punch blade, 
screw - driver, bottle 
opener and can 
opener. 


Order from your local 
equipment agent or from 


National Equipment 
Department 


670 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

















Girl Scouts of Orange County 
For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 


Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 








Jordan Marsh 


Company 





Official Headquarters 


In 
Boston 


for Scout Apparel 
and Accessories 


A Special Section, devoted to 
Girl and Boy Scout Equip- 
ment, is located on the Third 
Floor, Main Store. 























Cincinnati 
Headquarters 
for Girl Scouts 


This big, bright, beautiful 
store is official headquar- 
ters for the Girl Scouts in 
Cincinnati. All your 
official requirements very 
readily taken care of on 
the second floor of Cincin- 
nati’s Greatest Sporting 
Goods Store. 


The 
Bolles-Brendamour 
Company 
130-135 East Sixth Street 


held Sache 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 



































Official Girl Scout Store 
of Minneapolis 
Dayton’s specializes in 
all Juvenile needs in 


the Children’s Own 
Store—2nd Floor. 


Tadyoherpor 














Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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Standard Price List 
for Girl Scout Equipment 


Effective December 1, 1925 


Uniforms 
Size Price 
eS 10-18 $3.65 
38-44 4.15 
Short Coat Suit........ 10-18 4.70 
38-44 5.20 
OE ep res eae ane 10-42 2.10 
ee ee ere 10-44 1.85 
ES els ae 10-44 2.15 


Middy—Official khaki... 10-40 1.75 
Norfolk Suit—0O fficer’s: 


Khaki, light weight... 3442 7.25 
Rea rere 34-44 38.00 
Hat, Ofkcer’s ..c. sci 6%4-8 4.00 
Hat, Gil Scout’s ....... 6%-8 1.60 
eee 28-38 65 
40-46 75 

Leather for officers...... 28-38 2.75 
40-42 3.00 

Neckerchiefs, each ........ ... AS 

Colors: green, purple, dark 


blue, light blue, brown, car- 
dinal, black, and yellow. 


OT er a ae 2.00 
RTI Goh oa « xscaotdn oa - 2.00 
Delow GHekers ......060.% 10-12 4.50 
14-20 5.25 
Sweaters—Brown and Green 
Heather 
a gs eee 32-40 8.00 
Slipover Model ........... 32-40 7.00 
Badges 
Price 
t+ Attendance Stars 
Mad cacneinnsat ee PON esd Siar $0.20 
ee nae os ie Sea imets AS 
+ Piest Claes Bator .....--..'.. 25 
T POGOe GD ond s once dees AS 
t*Life Saving Crosses 
eee eee 1.75 
I sc Se re Mi eaiecd 1.50 
t*Medal of Merit ............ 100 
t Proficiency Badges .......... AS 
+ Second Class Badge.......... 15 
t*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar.... 3.00 
fe” 8. Se eee 5.00 
Gold Plate Pins .. es hecty 75 
Silver Plate ...... eas: 
SPECIAL 


* Sold only 





Pins 
Price 
ree ee - Ses 
re Sere 75 
t*Community Service.......... 35 
ck a ne 1.50 
t Lapels—G. S—Bronze ...... 50 
t Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch)..... 3.00 
Gold Filled (safety catch)... 75 
New plawn type ............. AS 
Old style plain pin ........... 08 
Midget gold filled ........... 50 
Worn by officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 
Senior Girl Scout Pin.......... 75 
Insignia 
Price 
of Eee ares $0.15 
t+ Corporal’s Chevron ......... 10 
+ Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron. . .20 
+ Hat Insignia (for Captain’s 
RE RR cia eee 50 
t+ Lapels—G. S., for Girl Scouts.. .20 
t Patrol Leader’s Chevron ..... AS 
Songs 
Price 
America, the Beautiful.......... $0.05 
ee : 10 
een eee 10 
Everybody Ought to be a Scout. AS 
First National Training School. . 25 
a eee 60 
Girl Scouts Are True........... as 
Girl Scout Song Book....... oe 50 
Girl Scout Songs 
OS: ee ee 10 
oe eee 30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet......... 04 
Lots of 10 or more.......... 03 
NS Pe rere 1S 
ON Eee A eae Fs 30 
Oh, Beautiful Country ........ 05 
On the Trail: 
PRNOE EME. nonin cc cenidins 60 
Midget Size ....... Pitas og 
Lots of 10 or more ....... 02 
ee AE nee eee . 
oe. a err 2 a 
Be Prepared—Girl Guide Song.. 35 





Flags 
American Flags 
Size Material Price 
BS EE dig. oa noe eae eeso $2.80 
| a ee ee oe 3.60 
We Wee PND od worwesowannes 4.60 
t Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2x3 ft. Wool....$2.60 10c per letter 
c4unk. Wal... 4 Se * “* 


sm. Woe... 5.75 We * “ 
4x6 ft. Wool.... 850 20c “ “ 


t Troop Pennants 


Lettered with any Troop No.... $1.50 


NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 
troop flags and pennants. 


+t G. S. Felt Emblems 


| Sheree Pee Se ME Fe 35c 
___- Lie el RPE gE nan A Me 5 Se 40c 
| EEN eR aH, Pee bone hae 45c 
RN = Pits he ee en eae 55c 

Signal Flags 
re eee 
Includes: 


1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 

1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
web carrying case 


Single Morse Code Flag-staff, 


MONE Lsack hare ti atards Scnte wane .60 
Semaphore Flags (extra), per 
RN ie Resta. a a eee era 75 
Staffs 
7 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral 
G. S. Emblem ..... $6.75 
lin. x7 ft. Jointed with Eagle ... 5.00 
lin. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear ... 3.50 
G. S. Emblem—separate ........ 3.70 
Eagle Emblem—separate ........ 2.60 
Spear Emblem—separate ........ 1.60 
PRG NNO iis ce ain <sin sets See 2 60 


NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 





















Above Prices are Postage Paid 
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Standard Price List Continued 


pn ae = 
| 
Literature 

| Price 
Browene Books .2......6.5.005% $0.25 

Brownie Pamphlet ............. AS 
ee eee 75 
Bloe Book of Rules ..........- 25 
Camping Out (By L. H. Weir)... 2.00 
i EE eer 75 


Camp and Field Notebook Cover. _ .50 
Ceremonies around the Girl Scout 

ae Saree 
Community Service Booklet— 


pS ae Bap Sore a tentials 10 

ee Pe cadence 2 1.00 
First Aid Book— 

OO ee ere 1.05 
Girl Guide Book of Games ...... 50 
Girl Scout Handyfacts ........ 2.35 
Health Record Books, each ..... 10 

ke. a eee 1.00 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover... 1.10 

Flexible Cloth Cover ......... 80 

English Girl Guide ........... 75 
Home Service Booklet, each ..... 10 

UN on oe oe re hn sare Sg 1.00 
Knots, Hitches and Splices...... 55 
Life Saving Booklet ............ AS 


Nature Projects— 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and 
Flower Finder) with notebook 


ee ee ee Te et nee 1.50 
Projects, cach .. 40 
Rock, Bird, Tree and Flower in- 
struction sheet ............ 10 
EGE TE chan dame vickcass 20 
Ye Andrée Logge ........ gong. ae 
Pageant— 
Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence 
NS eee 50 
Patrol Register, each....... Ry | ee 
Patrol System for Girl Guides... .25 
yee 15 


By Mrs. B. O. Edey 
Why They Gave a Show 


and How 
SRR eee ee 15 
In lots of ten or more........ 10 


How St. John Came to Ben- 
cer’s School 
By Oleda Schrottky 
A Pot of Red Geranium - 
Why the Rubbish? 
Everybody’s Affair 
When the Four Winds Met 
By Margaret Mochrie 
Magic Gold Pieces 


Post Cards— 
Set of Six (Silhouette) ....... 10 
gS See ee . 1.00 


Set of four (Colored) (Fall, 
Winter, Spring, Summer. Sets 
cannot be broken) ......... 20 

eae ee 2 for .05 





Price 
Washington Little House (Ex- 
ey Bae ea ae $0.03 
Washington Little House 
Oe er re pe ee 03 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B 
SR EP ane a 0S 
“A Girl Scout is Cheerful” 
(Dy M. EB. Proce) .... 2.22 03 


“A Girl Scout’s Honor is to be 
Trusted” (By M. E. Price).. 03 
“A Girl Scout is Kind to Ani- 


mals” (By M. E. Price).... 03 
Posters— 
New Building Poster9%x11%_ .10 
a eer ae 1.00 
Girl Scout Creed (By Henry 
Pe. Ge i suhiwtsces tes. 15 
Girl Scout Poster (large) ..... .20 
Girl Scout Poster (small) ..... 10 
Set of 7 Child Welfare Posters. 6.85 
Producing Amateur  Entertain- 
ments (By Helen Ferris) ..... 2.50 
Scout Laws 
EES onc at iolond wewsies 50 
BD idk Sie connie ssventnn AS 
Scout Mastership .............. 1.50 
Short Stories for Girl Scouts..... 2.00 
Troop Management Course ..... 75 
Troop Register (Field Notebook 
PPE sabe diadincucantaronese 2.05 
Additional Sheets 
Cash Record 
eres 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....3c. ea. 
Treasurer's Monthly Record 
(36 sheets) ...5.06sa 25c. package 


Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 
Treasurer’s or Scribe’s Record 

iy) errr 25c. package 

Per sheet (broken pkg.)....3c. ea. 
Individual Record 

to! are 25c. package 

Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 
Troop Advancement Record 

3c. a sheet 

Troop Reports 


(30 sheets) .........25¢. package 


Per sheet (broken pkg.) ....2c. ea. 
Miscellaneous 
Price 
Ane, with Sheath .......-60e000 $1.85 
Belt Hooks, extra .............. 05 
Blankets—4-pound grey ........ 6.50 
on et ae a is 5.00 
Braid—'%4-inch wide, yard ...... 10 
t Buttons—Per set ............ 25 
10s—6 L to set—dozen sets ... 2.75 
Comme Tatet Tee ci. oc ccc cesis 2.35 
Canteen, Aluminum ............ 2.75 
RR OR Pe eee 2.00 
| eee 1.00 
pS ee ere 1.50 





Price 

Cuts 
ee. ee ee $1.00 
DPE dign « 4 sheaths osc s 75 
First Aid Kit with Pouch........ 1.30 
Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra... .50 
eo W 8 SS eee 2.90 
Flashlights, Small size .......... 1.35 
NUS RSs Or ae 1.70 


Handkerchiefs—Girl Scout ontion:; 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


Girl Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. 


MR ras sacs cto aces amie 40 
SNE Goce eo ee oes 25 
Blewereechke, Ne; t ...... 6. sc.00 3.00 
Die Saas cede: came ea es ik 2.00 
—- Protection Straps, per ” 
1 Khaki, Official Girl Scout, 36 in 
"CRRA Ae ES We 40 
Heavy, for pint 28 in. wide. 60 
RL OU EG agcdccan ce ciawes 1.60 
lp RRS ies ee 1.05 
Hunting Knife ........:..... 1.60 
Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces... 3.50 
Mirror—Unbreakable .......... 25 
t Patterns— 
Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 15 
Norfolk Suit, 34-42 .......... 25 
DU I (ie Soo. 5 hae soe a 3.50 
a Se 4.75 
Rings, Sidver, 3 to 9 ........... 1.50 
fn SS ere 4.00 
Rope, 4 ft. by % im. ...... ... AS 
Lots of 5 or more, each ....... 10 
Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt .... 50 
Serge, O. D., 54 in. wide, per 
oT PRIS SAE Dees ee 4.75 
Sewing Kit, Tin Case ........ 25 
Girl Scout Stationery ... Fr 
Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 . 55 
SR ME ee Saath eos ha 1.00 
Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
Sy | 02 
fe ee ae ; 05 
of “eee AS 
3 eae. tetas 1.00 
Thread, Khaki spool .... . ae 
Per dozen spools ............. 1.20 
t+ Uniform Make-up Sets— 
eg omy nye pat Oeuakee Saee 
1 Long Coat Pattern ss 
1 Pair Lapels ) ~~ 
1 Spool of Thread penere 
1 Set of Buttons ~—_ 
Two piece Uniform ..........- 85 
1 Short Coat Pattern 
1 Skirt Pattern Give 
1 Pair Lapels pattern 
1 Spool of Thread size 
1 Set of Buttons 
No make-up sets for middies 
and bloomers 
deci tovcnsesvadenssa% .20 
Wrist Watch. Radiolite ......... 4.50 
Inc. 


1 

2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, 
3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 
4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with a f. 
5. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 


Mail all Orders to 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Pete Ave. 


New York ses 














, = Prices are Focsane "Paid 


Along the Editor's Trail at Christmas 


ERRY CHRISTMAS!” I am 

writing my Christmas greeting to 
you long before there are any snow- 
flakes drifting down through the air out- 
side my office window and many weeks 
before every window in every shop that 
I pass is filled with Christmas allure- 
ment. But I feel Christmassy, all the 
same, because here, beside me, stands THE 
AMERICAN GIRL tree trimmed and ready 
for you, with presents dangling down 
from every green bough and piled high 
beneath, and with hundreds of green 
lights, all ready to twinkle. 


& 


Such fun as all of us at THE AMerI- 
CAN Gir- have had selecting your pres- 
ents for you! We would choose one 
present, then stop to think of what you 
said you wanted, then say, “No. I guess 
this one is better!” And so on, until 
at last our list was complete. As for 
the wrappings, they are our pictures and 
our covers, of course. We were busy, I 
can tell you, until now at last the tree is 


ready. 
& 


Those large packages, at the foot of 
the tree, a bit too heavy to be tied 
to any of the boughs, are your stories. 
The largest are the serials and the 
strange shapes of them give you some 
idea of how filled with mystery they are. 
A glance at the wrappings would tell 
you, if you were here, of the adventure 
and mystery and boarding school and 
high school stories which you requested 
and which are on their way for you in 
1926. But more than that even I shall 
not tell you! 


Such a variety of packages as are tied 
up among the green boughs of our tree! 
Here is a Girl Scout sampler and a 
leather picture frame and a woodsy 
waste basket and I don’t know what all. 
They are our things-to-make pages. 
Bending down one bough with its weight 
is a basket-ball. Here, a tennis racket. 
There, a hockey stick. Our sports pages, 
of course, all ready and waiting for you. 
I simply must reveal one more thing 
about those sports pages. They are go- 

ing to tell you all about 
college girls who have 
made good as_ athletes. 
And they will be 
filled with suggestions 
for you in your own 


athletics. There! 
away much, has it? 


& 


A camera is tucked away, deep in the 
green, with a photograph album nearby. 
Our picture pages, to be sure. This 
typewriter, plainly to be seen, can be 
none other than our news pages with 

their stories of what 
other girls are doing. 
These mysterious lumpy 
packages are our puz- 
zles. Feel of them—no, 
you can’t tell a_ thing 
about them. Poke into 
them—m ystery still! 
Certainly, that is what 
puzzles are! And a 
most attractive party 
dress! What an ador- 
able thing it is—yes, our fashion page 
is coming again, so many of you inquired 
about its absence. 


That hasn’t given 


& 


And here, beside the tree, is a huge 
pile of our Christmas cards with the 
jolly girl flying across each one upon an 
AMERICAN GirL. If you wish to see 
exactly what she looks like, turn to the 
inside back cover of this very issue. 
There she is, our this year’s Christmas 
card, which each girl will receive who is 
given THE AMERICAN GIRL as a Christ- 
mas present. 

& 


Just now a Girl Scout came into my 
office and sat down beside my desk for 
a visit. 

“Oh, I just love that card,” she said. 
“Won't Girl Scouts be glad, though, to 
have the magazine for a Christmas pres- 
ent! I wish girls who aren’t Girl Scouts 
could subscribe. My cousin wants to, 
but I told her THE AMERICAN GIRL 
was just for the Girl Scouts!” 

“But they can,” I told her. “We have 
ever so many girls on our subscribers’ 
list who aren’t Girl Scouts. In fact, the 
more we have, the happier we are.” 

“Really?” said my friend. “Well, 
I'll give my cousin the magazine for 
Christmas, then. But I should think 
you'd better tell the girls that in your 
Editor’s Trail, because lots of Girl 
Scouts think the same way I did.” 


& 


Which is why I am writing this kind 
of Christmas greetings to you. Those 
many little unlighted lights upon our 
tree are to be lighted only by the new 
subscriptions and renewals which you 
will send in. Only you can make our 


58 


AMERICAN GIRL tree twinkling and alive 
at Christmas time. 


& 


“Give THE AMERICAN GirL for 
Christmas.” “Ask for THE AMERICAN 
Girt for Christmas.” Will not you and 
your troop take these as your mottoes at 
Christmas time? Your local director 
will be sending your mother and father 
a letter I have written about our Christ- 
mas plan, and suggesting that they give 
you THE AMERICAN Girt for Christ- 
mas. You may be sure they will do so if 
you say, some morning pretty soon now, 
“Mother, I’d just love to have THE 
AMERICAN GiRL as one of my Christ- 
mas presents.” 

& 


Then about giving the magazine to 
your friends and your cousins who are 
Girl Scouts—or who, perhaps, are not— 


ee 


you, yourself, may have the 
cute little card to send to 
them. For this is the idea. 
Whoever gives THE AMERI- 

CAN Gir- for Christmas will 

wish to say that the maga- 

zine is coming during 1926. 

So you may have this card 

to send to whomever you 

wish. Your local director has them to 
give to you if you or your captain will 


ask her. 
a 


Or if you have no local director, write 
directly to us, telling us how many of 
the cards you can use. If you wish to 
have copies of the letter I have written 
to mothers and fathers, telling them 
what a fine Christmas present THE 
AMERICAN GiRL is, you may obtain them, 
too. All you need do is write a postal 
saying, “Please send me _ Christmas 
cards,” mentioning how many, and giv- 
ing your address, as well as requesting 
the letters to parents, if you wish them. 


& 


And so, to you, come the Christmas 
greetings of us all. “Merry Christmas” 
—it will soon be echoing everywhere. 
“Merry Christmas”’—around many a 
Christmas tree. Around our AMERICAN 
Girt Christmas tree—but oh! will you 
light the tiny, twinkling lights, each one 
a subscription or a renewal? Or will 
our tree be dark and dismal on Christ- 
mas Eve? No! It could 
never be that, for this tree 
is your very own. And I = 
am sure no tree anywhere Axyy;; 
will be brighter than our € xe $ 
AMERICAN Giri tree. Merry 44 ““ ¥* 
Christmas! i e 
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Tue AMERICAN Girt—The Best Present 
Ask for It! 





Yes! 


1/1] coming 


with stories 


Earl Reed Silvers 
Margaret Warde 


Augusta Huiell Seaman 
Ralph Henry Barbour 
Jane Abbott 

Ethel Cook Eliot 
Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


Katherine Dunlap 
Cather 


Constance Lindsay 
Skinner 


Irving Crump 

Edith Ballinger 
Price 

William MacMillan 


Kenneth Payson 
Kempton 


Alida Sims Malkus 











Adventure and Mystery 

Samuel Scoville, Jr., bows to you in our January issue. The 
Escape is a breathless story of the adventure which lurks up 
trees, down holes, and in the shadows of the wilds. Irving 
Crump, too, knows animals and the crises that befall them. 
Chub’s Old Doodle-Do is a story of a forest ranger’s daughter, 
a lynx, and a fighting cock. Nor are William MacMillan’s 
stories lacking in adventure. Intimately acquainted with 
Eskimos, he has written a story in which a dog-team plunges 
two girls into a startling situation. 


She was Daughter of the Fire Chief 


Kate was her name and her father was chief of that battalion 


called the Jungle Cats because they dashed into jungles of 


smoke fearlessly. Kate heard her father say of a fire, “Locate 
—Ventilate—Drown”—And just when her mind was filled 
with the failure of her father’s engine to roll out on time, she 
saw smoke in her own school corridor. This story is written 
by Clarice Detzer, who makes her first appearance in our maga- 
zine in this issue. From now on, “Clarice Detzer™ will be 
synonymous with “cracking good plot” and “adventure.” 
Watch for it. And watch for Kate in 1926. 


This is the Card 


Isn't this an adorable card? It is THe American Girt 
Christmas card, which everyone who gives our magazine as a 
Christmas present may send to the fortunate recipient. Write 
us for as many as you can use. 


School and College stories to your taste 
You have asked for them—and so they are coming—these 
school and college stories of ours. Written by your favorite 
authors, too. There is The Début of Cecile Van Tyne, by 
Katherine Haviland Taylor, in which there is a great mix-up 
at a high school masquerade, and a girl hears something never 
intended for her ears. There is a boy in this story, too, who 
defends the girl. Coming in February. Then there is For the 
Good of the Team, in which Earl Reed Silvers tells of a difficult 
problem Barry faced in her high school athletics. For you 
can't like rg a can you? Barry's story in April. And 
The Dud by Margaret Warde, author of the Betty Wales 
story—a college tale of getting up plays and a girl who was 
almost left out of the fun. Virginia Moore comes along, too, 

with a boarding-school story, The Burnt Cork Moustache. 


Introducing Real Girls 


Every girl likes to read about other girls who have done 
interesting things and who have made a success of what they 
attempted. So there will be real girls a-plenty in our 1926 
American Girt. Real girls—in Katherine Dunlap Cather’s 
already popular series about girls who became Presidents’ 
wives—every story a true one. And have you ever thought 
that some girl of today will tomorrow be Mistress of the 
White House? Real girls—in Constance Lindsay Skinner's 
stories of Becky, the Kentucky pioneer girl. Real girls—in 
our athletic pages when certain prominent young women 
athletes are going to talk with you. In our Beholder page, 
written and illustrated by girls. In our pictures. In our 
stories of how successful women decided upon their careers. 
Real girls—make an engagement now to meet them—in other 
words, subscribe! And—two years for $2.00! 





Remember that any 


girl may subscribe to this magazine 




















The best Christmas 


, could give a Girl Scout 
more pleasure than a new uniform. 
When you give one for Christmas you 
are sure that your gift is appreciated. 


And you can be certain it’s official by 
the buttons, the Girl Scout squares, and 
the trefoil trade mark stamped three 
times to the yard on the back of the 
khaki of which it is made. 


present—a uniform 


These things tell you that it is sturdy, 
practical, smart, built for hard wear, 
with all the careful attention to detail 
a piece of Girl Scout equipment merits. 
Good materials and good workmanship 
go into the making of this garment. 


Literally thousands of parents are 
giving uniforms this year. Will you 
get one? 


See price list for sizes and prices 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
670 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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